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Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
eated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
Genera! Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of al] souls with God. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A Tribute to Bishop McConnell 


Religion and Public Affairs. Edited by 
Harris F. Rall. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


Dr. Rall has assembled a group of es- 
says on the theme Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell’s name at once suggests, and 
published them in recognition of that 
fearless leader’s twenty-fifth anniversary 
as a bishop and as president of the Meth- 
odist Federation for Social Service. On 
such occasions published tributes are 
either serious and representative contri- 
butions to the subject most naturally 
chosen, or highly personal tributes to the 
individual honored. In this case Dr. Rall 
has taken a middle course. There is an 
implied tribute throughout, but there is 
so little of Dr. McConnell’s own life-story 
that no one who is not already acquainted 
with him could form a clear picture of his 
personality. There might well have been 
at least one essay more personal and in- 
forming, but the bishop’s friends and ad- 
mirers will perhaps feel satisfied that the 
causes dear to him, rather than his per- 
sonality, have been emphasized. 

The courage of this spokesman for the 
Church’s social conscience, his incisiveness 
in speech and action, his reliance upon 
spiritual emphasis and insights as the basis 
of his prophetic representation of Chris- 
tian duty, and his insistence upon the 
importance of concrete and incontrovert- 
ible facts are all revealed in this volume. 
It is made clear that his consistent witness 
and teaching have had much to do with 
the freedom of the Methodist Church 
from ‘‘militant and divisive fundamental- 
ism.” 

His leadership in the work done by the 
Inter-Church movement in 1919-20 in ex- 
posing the scandalous conditions in cer- 
tain industries (an effort which has only 
lately been validated by official investi- 
gations and Senate hearings) is shown to 
have been truly prophetic. McConnell 
refused to consent to the tactics of sup- 
pression and silence, which were urged by 
the timid when the revelations brought 
on the churches the displeasure of some 
powerful men. Equally courageous was 
Bishop McConnell’s stand at the Congress 
on Christian Work at Montevideo in 1925, 
when he told the truth about practices 
sanctioned by American business which 
were alienating South American senti- 
ment. 

Professor Brightman, appropriately 
enough, discusses the ideas, we should 
rather say the philosophy of religion, on 
which the bishop’s social convictions rest. 
It is shown that for him everything is 
secondary to personal and social values, 
and that he has discounted some forms of 
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religious belief and experience that do not 
have ‘‘practical’’ results. ‘Perhaps his 
thought tends to overlook the fact that. 
society would be empty unless it were 
striving for super-social experiences and 
ideals.” 

An essay by Dr. E. Radhakrishnan on 
“East and West’’ may be thought to find 
its place in the volume because as Barrows. 
Lecturer in India and through his leader- 
ship in ecumenical labors Dr. McConnell 
has contributed to constructive efforts 
looking towards better understanding. 

We wonder whether Roger Baldwin’s 
essay on civil liberties, of which the bishop 
has been so staunch a defender, does not 
at certain points go beyond what McCon- 
nell and many other liberals would feel 
sound, especially when he says that repres- 
sion of individual liberties today ‘‘comes 
only from sources fairly described as 
fascist’? and concludes that “defenders 
of democracy therefore consistently take a 
stand against fascism without condemn- 
ing Communism.” We call the premise 
into question. Baldwin goes further and 
describes the C. I. O. as (“from the stand- 
point of the exercise of labor’s civil rights’’) 
the most salutary single force that has 
ever developed in American life. 

There is comparatively little unity in 
this book, not even as much as we feel 
should have characterized a tribute to a 
very versatile man, but if it has some- 
thing of the present social confusion it pic- 
tures some of the activities of a man who 
understands the confusion because he is 
not afraid to look at it and who has had a 
vision of a far better social order. 


x) <% 


Huxley on War 


An Encyclopedia of Pacifism. By Al- 
dous Huxley. (Harper. Paper, 50 
cents.) 


Mr. Huxley has taken up, one by one, 
the arguments which are offered in ex- 
oneration of war, and in concise paragraphs 
he has offered the answers of a consistent 
and thoroughgoing pacifist. This little 
book might be called a pocket manual for 
those workers for peace who have to face 
misrepresentations of the facts and of their 
own position. The various ‘“‘points’” are 
indexed and clearly segregated for ready 
reference. 

Presumably Mr. Huxley has drawn from 
many sources and so feels himself more an 
editor than an author in this case, but the 
stamp of his own logical and forceful style 
is on every page. 

The tone is pcsitive throughout. ‘‘Non- 
violence does not mean doing nothing. 
It means makirg the enormous effort re- 
quired to overccme evil with good.”’ That 
is a good motto for modern pacifism. 
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In Re the Bad Old Year 


HE prosecution has had its innings. Now we be- 
gin to get the case of the defense. We refer to 
the case against the year 1937, alleged to be 

one of the most hopeless, most discouraging, most 
disappointing, years in history. We had a feeling that 
something more needed to be said about it, but did 
not know enough to say it. Now the learned men 
are speaking up—the historians, the scientists, the 
great preachers, and they are saying that the year 
1937 was like a singed cat, better than it looks. L. H. 
Robbins quotes some of these authorities in a signed 
article in The New York Times for January 2. 

Take organized religion in 1937. Here is what 
Mr. Robbins writes, and it seems to us reasonably fair 
and accurate: 


Organized religion in 1937 was deeply stirred. 
In world conferences and preaching missions it widened 
its horizons, took fresh note of its responsibilities, and 
clarified its relations to society, the State, the economic 
order, education and the company of nations. It called 
for self-criticism and for better knowledge of man- 
kind’s fundamental needs. It served notice of ceasing 
to go along with materialistic philosophy and resolved, in 
Dr. Mackay’s phrase, “‘to find its lost landmarks.” 

Unification of the churches advanced. Co-opera- 
tion grew among Catholics, Jews and Protestants. 
Throughout the earth religion rose to answer the chal- 
lenge of the new State-gods of troubled Europe. 


So with philanthropy, with medicine, with so- 
ciology, with education, with science, with psychology, 
with engineering, with invention, and even with gov- 
ernment. There are highly encouraging things to the 
credit of 1937 in all of these fields. 

In philanthropy, for example, it is not the size of 
the benefactions that is most significant, although 
many were large, but among the donors there was less 
disposition to tie up bequests for all time. The Boston 
man who willed money to advance one reactionary 
religious creed was an exception. The donors often 
were not so sure that they knew perfectly what would 
promote the well-being of mankind, and were willing 
to leave it to future generations to co-operate in the 
light of later times. 

In medicine “the war on social diseases became 
fashionable.” Birth control moved nearer to re- 
spectability. . . . There was new know:edge for com- 
bating “‘a whole host of diseases.”’ 

In sociology such advances were made that many 
suggested changes could be studied pro and con with- 


out people yelling ““Red.’”’ Here is how Mr. Robbins 


puts it: 


Ideas strange and suspect ten years ago spread 
everywhere without meeting much resistance. It was 
perfectly orthodox in 1937 to say that mothers and 
babies deserve better care than hundreds of thousands 
of them are getting; that home workers and child work- 
ers need protection from their exploiters; that the motor 
car should not be allowed to become a murder car; that 
there should be fairer wages, decent housing, security 
for the aged, public insurance against sickness and un- 
employment, and all that. 


This may sound a little over optimistic to people 
working in churches, but, as Brother Jasper said in 
his famous sermon, “The sun do move,” and then he 
made out quite a case. Perhaps we do move, too, more 
than we realize. 

If. there seemed to be confusion in educational 
circles as to what education is, and much attack on 
colleges, it is a fair proposition that the upheaval was 
in the line of progress. The belief grew everywhere 
that the test of education is power, and that the grad- 
uating of a lot of spineless nobodies is not education. 
“It was boldly said that ideas, initiative, and intel- 
lectual honesty are rather to be chosen than high 
grades.” 

If we were to go into the field of science we should 
be at this discussion all day. Have we not said enough 
to meet the charge that 1937 was only ‘a year of 
despair’? 

The Nazis were in it, persecution of Jews and 
other racial minorities, bloodshed in the Holy Land, 
a wicked attack on China, murders and robberies all 
over our own land, a blood purge in Russia, unem- 
ployment throughout most of the world, strikes and 
lockouts, debts and disasters, deaths of friends, but 
as the New York Times man wrote: 


Take it all around, old Annus Domini 1937 had 
much to recommend it and left a lot of pleasant things 
for mankind to think about. There were more than a 
few hopeful signs here and there. 

Bishop McConnell said: “‘The mind of man has 
already solved problems as hard as these before us. 
The holders of power will never know what they can 
do till they try.” And Miss Ida Tarbell told S. J. 
Woolf: “I believe there is a growing realization that ethi- 
cal and humanitarian considerations have a vital rela- 
tion to economics. We no longer think that poverty 
must necessarily accompany progress.”’ 
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“MEN AND THE CHURCH”’ 


ONVINCED by extensive travel that “a majority 
of both ministers and laymen have little knowl- 
edge of the methods by which men may be en- 

listed in the work of the church,’’ Donald A. Adams, 
chairman of the Laymen’s Fellowship of the Con- 
gregational Churches, secured the Rev. Robert G. 
Armstrong, Superintendent for New Hampshire, to 
prepare this manual’* for the use of men’s groups. 
The book is based on the theory that “the work of 
the church does not require supermen, it needs only 
ordinary men,” and that most of the work of the world 
is being done by ordinary men. And it is flatly stated 
that it is not entirely the fault of the average man that 
the church does not inspire in him the same kind of 
loyalty he gives to many other things. 

Mr. Armstrong is a practical-minded idealist. 
He has made a contribution where there is great need. 
The book is as useful in Universalist and Presbyterian 
groups as in Congregational. 

It is a paper-bound book of seventy-six pages, 
and has six sections and two appendices. It deals 
with “Why a Laymen’s Movement,” “How to Or- 
ganize the Men of the Church,” ‘Some Effective 
Programs,” “‘Ways of Serving,” “Inter-Church Fel- 
lowship,”’ and ‘The Spirit and Organization of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches.’”’ In the 
appendices are book lists and study courses. 

“This manual,’”’ writes Mr. Armstrong, ‘‘should 
be mixed with large doses of initiative and imagination. 
It will fail if it becomes merely a lazy man’s way of 
finding an answer to a specific problem.” 

What the Presbyterians, the Methodists, the 
Unitarians and live groups in various denominations 
have done to enlist men in church work, is set forth in 
this book. The best thing about it is that it recognizes 
clearly the vital difference between groups just putting 
in their time and groups thoroughly aroused to the 
need of their co-operative effort. It is a mighty useful 
little book. 


*Men and the Church. Principles, Programs, Projects 
Which Laymen Have Used Effectively. Laymen’s Fellowship 
of the Congregational-Christian Churches: 11 Whitney Avenue, 
New Haven, Conn. Price 25 cents. 
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NEWTON D. BAKER 


LTHOUGH our favorite indoor sport these days 
is to denounce the government and to lump 
public servants together as incompetents or 

time-servers, now and then we are reminded that men 
of high character and indisputable ability have served 
the commonweal. Unfortunately, too often we have 
to wait until they are dead before we see their merits. 

We are in no doubt about Newton D. Baker. 

We were so situated at one period that we saw some- 
thing of him, and to some extent shared his confidence. 
In our judgment there was not a mean, petty, hair 
in his head, and he had a brain as keen as a razor. 

Lest a new generation should be reading these 

words, let us say that Mr. Baker was a lawyer, near the 
top of his profession, and that during all the time 
that we were engaged in the World War he was Sec- 
retary of War. Peace lovers are inclined to mini- 
mize his service at that time because they hate war. 


Mr. Baker hated war. He was as strong a worker 
for peace as any public man of his day. But it fell to 
him to raise an army, and he raised the largest and 
best army, in the shortest time, in the history of the 
world. He spent billions of dollars in a hurry, 
and so spent it that there were hardly any after 
scandals. 

“A queer mixture,” his friends sometimes said. 
“‘A student of the English classics—a rough and tum- 
ble politician in Ohio.” There is never going to be 
permanent purity and efficiency in government until 
we get more of ‘“‘these queer mixtures” interested. 
For two terms Mr. Baker served as mayor of Cleve- 
land. 

“Outside my profession,’ Mr. Baker said, re- 
cently, ‘‘my two major interests are international 
affairs from the point of view of helping to build up 
in the world effective, constructive agencies for the 
preservation of world peace, and, second, the exten- 
sion of educational opportunity and the adaptation of 
education to the present condition of the world, so 
that democracy can have a chance to act with in- 
telligence.”’ 

Thinking back over the career of this man as we 
knew him, it seems to us that there seldom was a time 
when he was not being bitterly assailed, and yet to- 
day the sober voice of historians is that he was a fine 
man, an able man, a man whose work was good work, 
and whose spirit was unselfish. 

Criticism of policies, statutes, acts of government, 
may be all to the good. Wholesale condemnation of 
public men is almost certain to look pretty small in 
the perspective of the years. 

* * 


OUR FELLOW CHRISTIANS FROM GERMANY 


EMBERS of the Christian Church in Germany, 

particularly ‘“non-Aryans’” according to the 

Nazi racial formula, are suffering from loss 

of homeland, refusal of the right to work, denial of 

human liberty. These desperate exiles are driven to 

find new homes, new occupations, new environments, 

in order to build themselves afresh into the world of 
living men. 

Christians in increasing number have had re- 
course to flight. Pastors who belonged to the Con- 
fessional Church, particularly younger pastors; pro- 
fessors of universities who maintain the great tradi- 
tion of German universities and struggle for the free- 
dom of science; teachers; officials; professionals; busi- 
ness men; workers; students; all of whom became sus- 
pects because they could not entirely surrender them- 
selves to the National Socialist world view, or who 
kept their friendships with those the State regards as 
undesirable. 

Some, thus branded by Nazism as outcasts, are 
finding vocational training and reorientation in coun- 
tries contiguous to Germany. Others have found a 
“city of refuge’ in South America, forming a colony 
where, inspired by the enjoyment of political and re- 
ligious freedom, they are courageously adventuring 
into an untried experience, enriching a hospitable 
community life by the unique contribution they are . 
fitted to make. In the United States many are being 
assisted to find a niche where they may enjoy the free- 
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dom they crave and to which they have a basic human 
right. 

The problem of the children of non-Aryan Chris- 
tians unwanted in Germany is one of growing com- 
plexity. For these there is literally “no room in the 
inn.” Forbidden to attend government schools, dis- 
criminated against by clubs of their own age, despised 
by their fellows as undesirable, the danger of mental 
distortion is a constant threat. To meet this tragic 
situation, arrangements have been initiated by which 
these innocent children may be placed in happier cir- 
cumstances in the schools of countries adjacent to 
Germany. Their parents, appalled by the necessity 
of separation, are willing to endure even this for the 
sake of the welfare of their sons and daughters. 

To meet these various needs careful steps have 
already been taken, and it has been demonstrated that 
results can be achieved with a modest investment of 
funds. 

This appeal is issued on behalf of the American 
Committee for Christian German Refugees. It is the 
sole Protestant agency in this country to aid Christian 
victims of National Socialism. The committee has 
the approval of the Federal Council of Churches. It 
seeks financial support for heavy commitments already 
assumed as well as for those refugees who, in a steady 
stream, are flying from the heavy hands of their op- 
pressors. Henry L. Smithers, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, is the man to whom contributions should 
be sent. 

* * 


NO ONE IS PERFECT 


HE holy writings of many religions point out that 
nobody is perfect. And all of us know that, 
although we have the great commandment to be 

perfect even as our Father in Heaven is perfect, none 
of us succeeds. Loosely we say with the Psalmist, 
“Mark the perfect man,’ but there are none. We 
may be on the way, but we have not arrived. 

But why should we ask the attention of our read- 
ers to such an obvious truth? Simply and solely be- 
cause it is a universal temptation to forget the state- 
ment as applied to ourselves, and to reflect continually 
upon it as applied to others. 

There is not the slightest use in expecting that a 
new General Superintendent, or a new pastor, or a new 
dog-catcher, will be perfect. They just do not come 
that way. The best dog-catcher on earth will forget 
himself and gather up our own dear Fifi, out for an 
unauthorized run. So the best minister will bear 
down hard now and then on our own pet theory, for- 
getting how much more we know about it than he 
does. 

We make no argument against discrimination. 
The world advances by separation of false from true, 
good from bad. Critics are agents of progress. But 
there is an attitude, not unknown in churches either, 
of watching for weaknesses, of picking flaws, of find- 
ing fault. The looking for the mote in the brother’s 
eye and forgetting the beam in one’s own eye was 
recognized as a grave evil at least as far back as the 
time of Jesus. And, unpleasant as the tendency 
may be for others, it is deadly in its influence upon 
those of us who are guilty of it. The man who does it, 
gets the worst of it. 


The one sure way to get the best of the habit is 
to start systematically to look for good qualities where 
we have seen only bad, to look for some little element 
of strength where we have found only weakness. 
It may be that we shall not find it, although we doubt 
complete failure, but the trying is what is important. 
Too often we have ignored the possibility. Our men- 
tality has been lop-sided, and almost diseased. Good 
exists as well as evil. Plenty of people hide the good 
in them as if they were ashamed of it. Let us not be 
such fools as to be deceived by their appearance of 
gruffness and hardness. Our Universalist theory of a 
good spot down there inside somewhere is not so far 
wrong. Test it and see. 

* ao 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Catholic Association for International Peace 
issued recently from Washington a pamphlet against 
Anti-Semitism made up of statements by prominent 
priests and laymen. It speaks of “the prevalent 
poisonous atmosphere of falsehood and hate,’ and de- 
clares it to be the duty of every Christian to expose 
the errors put forth in the campaign against the Jews. 


“The child learns primarily through the play situ- 
ation which is specific and personal, rather than 
through the more abstract and general precepts in the 
teachings of parent or school.’’ Thus speaks the IIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers. And they 
ask, ‘“May we not apply this indirectly to the toy 
weapon problem?” 


Joseph Parker, according to the Christian World, 
had a scale of fees for services outside his pulpit which 
ran from ‘Preaching for ministers whose salaries are 
less than one hundred pounds a year NOTHING’ — 
to “Serving on committees two thousand pounds.” 


After all the farewells, Doctor Etz quietly resumes 
work as a non-salaried General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Chureh, to serve until Dr. Cummins 
takes over on August 1—all in addition to exacting 
new duties as pastor of the Newark church. 


Gandhi has launched a great campaign for pro- 
hibition of the sale of intoxicating liquor and opium 
in India, and although the government derives a large 
part of its revenue from the sale, several high British 
officials have joined the movement. 


We have slight sympathy with the outcry against 
an estate tax which takes some seventeen million 
dollars for the benefit of everybody in the country 
when some twenty or thirty millions are left for rela- 
tives to blow in. 


“Navy officials,’ say the newspapers, “have 
plans made for the greatest navy on earth.” The 
President seems to be with them heart and soul. This 
doesn’t make us technically a pacifist, but it shoves us 
that way. 


When some one said to Shailer Mathews, “Your 
plan is Utopian,” he replied, “It may be, but I had 
rather prepare for Utopia than hell.” 
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Pilgrimages with the Prophet Amos— II 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


III 
The Summons to the Enemy Nations 
(Amos 3 : 9-15) 


N a graphic manner Yahweh summons the enemy 
nations to the attack upon Samaria. It is a 
hurried call. He cries to the watchmen on the 

walls in Egypt and Ashdod (or Assyria, if the Septua- 
gint is correct) to summon the armies of their re- 
spective countries to the campaign against Samaria 
(8:9). It is something new in Hebrew thought to 
have Yahweh represented as having power over non- 
Israelite armies, using them as tools by which to 
accomplish his aims and designs. Here the nations 
become Yahweh’s agents in executing judgment upon 
those who have considered themselves to be his 
specially chosen people. There is even the implica- 
tion that these so-called heathen nations are ashamed 
and astonished at the mad doings and disregard of 
right in Samaria. 

Picturing these conquering armies as appearing 
unexpectedly upon the hills about Samaria, the resi- 
dents of the capital mill about in mad confusion and 
panic (2:9b). The scene of the actual attack and de- 
struction of the city is not described, but simply left 
to the imagination. But after the enemy has departed 
and the smoke of battle has cleared, Amos gives us a 
glimpse of the desolated city. 

Drawing again upon his intimate knowledge of 
shepherd life, he presents a significant simile. The 
shepherd who takes pride in his vocation will hazard 
his life to the extent of even attacking a beast in order 
to protect his flock. When he has been unable to pre- 
vent a lamb’s being snatched away and carried off, 
he feels obliged to follow the beast to its very den in 
order to recover the lamb, even though it be dead or 
partially eaten. In the particular case which Amos 
cites, the shepherd, upon arrival at the den, finds the 
lamb apparently completely devoured. He is able to 
recover only two shinbones and a small piece of one 
ear. Applying his simile, he suggests that the coming 
destruction of Samaria will be so complete that a bed- 
post and a piece of silk from one of the divans will be 
the only surviving traces of the former greatness and 
luxury of Samaria. The slight clue which remains is, 
however, adequate to give some indication as to what 
has happened. This is all that is to be left of those 
great dwellings, summer homes, mansions, and ivory 
palaces which were the pride of Samaria. 


IV 
The Sensual Women of Samaria (Amos 4 : 1-3) 


It is possible that the queen may have held a re- 
ception for the prominent women of the kingdom in 
connection with the great national festivals. One 
can imagine Amos rushing into the midst of the as- 
sembled guests and interrupting the social gaiety as 
he begins to speak. This prophet in shepherd garb 
must have presented a picturesque appearance in the 
midst of the gaudiy attired and richly perfumed 
women of Samaria. ; 


Facing this group of socially prominent upper- 
class ladies, he called them ‘‘fat heifers” directly to 
their faces. This must have been about as repulsive 
to them as the opprobrious epithet “old hens’”’ would 
be to a similar group today. He pictures them as 
heifers who are growing fat because they live lives of 
ease and indulgence. They care for nothing but eat- 
ing, sensuality, pleasure, and banqueting. In order 
to keep them contented and supplied with all these 
luxuries, their husbands are forced to resort to ques- 
tionable means such as dishonesty, exploiting the 
masses, and ruining the poor. These supposedly élite 
women are growing fat at the expense of the poor and 
needy of the land. 

Then follows the judgment, which descends as 
with a crash. Yahweh, swearing by his holiness, as- 
sures these women that days of conquest and annihi- 
lation are coming. Yahweh sets up his own majesty 
as the pledge that this design will be accomplished. 
Only a few definite suggestions are again given as to 
what will transpire. But from these slight glimpses, 
the remainder may be easily imagined. As the punish- 
ment for their present actions, these socially prominent 
women will be ravished and subjected to all manner of 
atrocities at the hands of the invading soldiers, who 
will loot the conquered city after the siege. As one 
after another of these women dies under such treat- 
ment, their dead bodies receive even less consideration 
than the beasts in a slaughter-house. They are 
simply hooked in the nose with a butcher’s hook or 
harpooned in the buttocks and dragged forth naked 
(a terrible disgrace for an Israelite) through the 
breaches in the walls. Then they are probably cast, 
one by one, down over the bank outside the walls into 
the city dump. They are given no more consideration 
than dung from the stables. 

One can imagine those higily cultured women 
shuddering at such descriptions. While his words 
may seem severe and untactful, one may rest assured 
that none of those women ever forgot them. This 
scene displays not so much the crudeness of a country 
shepherd youth as a passionate concern for the future 
of Israel, and a perfect frankness in warning these 
ladies of the consequences which he envisions as the 
inevitable result of their actions. He has the courage 
and heroism to declare it. In contrast with Elijah, 
who never had the fortitude to face Jezebel, Amos 
strikes at what he considers to be the very seat of 
wickedness in his day. 


V 
The Call for an Ethical Religion 


It is tantalizing to realize how little one knows 
regarding the life of Amos. Only his public utterances 
have come down to us. It would be interesting to 
have some idea as to the reception which he received 
at Samaria. Under what circumstances did he leave 
the capital? Here one must be content with imagina- 
tive speculation. It is quite probable that his leaving 
was by no means voluntary. At any rate, after de- 
livering his group of Samaria prophecies (1 : 1-4 : 3), 
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he journeyed south to Bethel or Gilgal (4:4). Both 
of these cities were important religious centers, since 
there were located two of the three great shrines of 
the northern kingdom. Perhaps Amos arrived with 
the crowds at one of the three great religious festivals 
of the year. By mingling and conversing with the 
pilgrims, he was amazed to find that religion was to 
them almost exclusively a mere matter of correct rit- 
ual. Their sin was not that of idolatry, as at Sinai, 
or worshiping other gods, as at the time of Elijah, but 
simply that they thought offerings and sacrifices were 
the sum total of religion. To them, justice and 
morals were not relevant matters. Ethical consid- 
erations did not seem to play the slightest part. He 
had the feeling that Yahweh must be quite disgusted 
with that sort of worship. Being unable to sup- 
press the divine urge within himself, he spoke forth 
boldly. 

Having well chosen the national capital as the 
place to stage his dramatic condemnation of Israel’s 
civil corruption, social exploitation, and moral decay, 
the occasion of a great religious festival at Bethel or 
Gilgal was no less strategic for the presentation of his 
new view as to the true essence of religion. Rising 
before the ritual-loving crowds at some dramatic 
point in the festivities when many people were as- 
‘ssembled, Amos presented in powerful manner the de- 
mand for an ethical religion. This scene may have 
had considerable influence upon that still greater 
prophet who, arriving likewise with the incoming 
bands of pilgrims six centuries later, cleansed the 
temple of its commercial rabble and restored it to 
its rightful status as a place of worship. 

Beginning with biting sarcasm, Amos reminded 
his hearers of the way in which their ritualistic re- 
ligion had become a mere cloak with which to cover 
their transgressions. It seemed to Amos as though 
worship had actually become a cause of sin. The 
more they worshiped, the more crimes they felt free 
to commit. Consequently, Amos ridiculed their zeal 
in presenting the daily sacrifices and in attending the 
three annual religious festivals at which the tithes 
were presented (4:4). He pointed to their burning 
excessive amounts of incense to Yahweh in order to 
convince him and their fellow-pilgrims of their great 
thankfulness, even though they acted quite otherwise 
in their daily lives. He saw other people in the process 
of making vows. Instead of doing it quietly and con- 
siderately, they, like the publican praying on the 
street corner, shouted them loudly, so that all the as- 
sembled pilgrims could hear. This was the type of 
religion which the Israelites loved, for it saved them 
from the weightier demands of justice and ethical 
living. The Israelites are in a great illusion, for they 
think religion is solely a matter of cultus. In his 
ironic mood Amos virtually says, “Just keep on with 
the zealous performance of all this ritual if you think 
it does any good.” The introducing of his speech 
with sarcasm was part of the strategy of surprise 
which Amos frequently utilized. By disarming his 
hearers, as in his first address at Samaria, he was able 
to strike a more sudden and decisive blow. 

Falling into a more considerate mood, he voices 
the complete disgust of Yahweh with this whole 
ritualistic system which was carried on in a manner 


so sadly lacking in ethical content.WWith excited 
zeal, Yahweh, judging the cultus upon which Israelites 
depend, shows well the baselessness of their illusion. 
Feasts, and even the solemn assemblies, are despicable 
practices in which, under present conditions, the 
deity can take no delight (5:21). Though essen- 
tially all right, it is the way in which they are carried 
out that is objectionable. The mere burning of sacri- 
fices, whose ascending sweet savor was supposed to 
incline the deity favorably toward the worshiper, is 
proclaimed by Amos as ineffective. He pictures Yah- 
weh on his heavenly throne, holding his nose shut 
lest he get a smell of their offerings, and keeping his 
eyes turned in a different direction lest he see what they 
offer him (5:22). He pictures Yahweh, depressed 
by their sacred pilgrimage music and psalms, closing 
his ears that he may not hear it (5:28). It is but 
noise to him. One can imagine the stir and opposition 
which Amos created. He was attacking the religion 
of his day, and that is always an exceedingly sensitive 
point. 

Up to the time of Amos, religion had been chiefly 
a matter of ritual. In so far as is known, his was the 
first voice which was raised to issue the call for ethical 
content. This was more than a reformation—it was 
revolutionary. It was a significant epoch in the de- 
velopment of religion, for from the day of Amos on- 
ward, ritual and ethics are the two essential foci of 
religion. Amos was not an iconoclast who wished to 
abolish the ritualistic cultus and thereby destroy the 
religious institutions of his day. He considered the 
ritual as a mere shell. But if the shell is retained 
when its vital heart has disappeared, it is useless and 
disgusting to Yahweh. Amos, not wishing to destroy 
the ritualistic shell, desired to supply it with a heart 
of vital content. Justice and righteousness were what 
was needed to supply the lack. Amos’s demand for 
right and ethics becomes the heart of prophetic re- 
ligion. He wishes that ethical considerations may 
be practiced in Israel without intermission as the 
flow of a perpetual torrent is uninterrupted. As his 
constructive climax, he utters those immortal words, 
“Let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as 
an everflowing stream.”’ 


VI 
Fruitless Punishments 


Amos lived in a theocentric world in which God 
was popularly regarded as the cause of all occurrences. 
Even the new exalted thoughts which came into the 
mind were generally believed to be sent directly from 
the deity. Consequently the prophets could say with 
perfectly clear consciences, “Thus saith the Lord.” 
Yahweh was also regarded as the cause of all happen- 
ings in the material world. Everyone looked es- 
pecially upon catastrophes and suffering as directly 
sent by the deity for the purpose of punishment. 
This conception was first challenged by Jeremiah, the 
writer of Job, and Jesus. 

Utilizing this popular belief to its utmost, Amos 
reviews the series of calamities which had overtaken 
Israel in preceding years. But these supposed chas- 
tenings of Yahweh had been ineffective in so far as the 
improvement of conditions was concerned. Israel 
had become so callous that she no longer thought 
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of turning to Yahweh in times of suffering. Famine, 
with its accompanying scarcity of food, failed to have 
any effect upon the mentality of the nation (4 : 6). 
Then he refers to a drought which was so serious that 
the water supply of most cities was wholly exhausted. 
He reminds them of the large bands of almost famished 
people tottering here and there in an attempt to find 
a city whose cisterns still contained some water. But 
the search was fruitless (4 : 7a, 8). But even this did 
not bring the people of the nation to their senses. 
Then there followed a year of crop failures (4:9). 
Blight and mildew spoiled the gardens and fruit or- 
chards. The fig and olive trees, which might other- 
wise have escaped, were stripped by the locusts. And 
still the Israelites did not change their ways. Then 
came an unsuccessful war, with its deadly plague and 
terrible stench which came from the unburied decay- 
ing bodies of Israel’s choice young men of valor who 
had been slain in battle (4:10). Even so, the people 
did not seem to realize that it might be well to amend 
their ways. There finally occurred a mighty conflict 
during which the country had trembled in the bal- 
ances. Being on the verge of annihilation, the escape 
was only by a hair’s breadth. Israel was at the point 
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of meeting the same fate which had destroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah (4:11). Since Israel was not changed 
for the better by these chastening experiences, punish- 
ment is about to descend upon her. Having carelessly 
passed by what was presumably her last chance to 
amend her ways, Amos evidently predicts the im- 
mediate annihilation of Israel. 

What remains of this oracle is an excellent poem 
of remarkably perfect literary form. Five complete 
stanzas and the first clause of a sixth have survived. 
The first line of each introduces the calamity, the 
second and third lines describe it, while the fourth and 
fifth lines consist of a uniform refrain which is identical 
in each stanza. But from the first words of verse 6, 
which imply that something has preceded it, it is evi- 
dent that at least one stanza has been lost from the 
beginning. But the conclusion as well as the begin- 
ning of this poem is missing. All that remains of the 
final stanza is, ““Therefore thus I will do to you, O 
Israel... .”(4:12a). It is perhaps significant that 
this description of the judgment has been lost. One 
can merely speculate as to the nature of that con- 
cluding pronouncement which was so terrible that some 
copyist perhaps thought best to omit it. 


The Aims and Methods of the Ministry 


William Rice 


DELIBERATELY omitted the adjective “mod- 
ern’ in giving my title. There is no such thing 
as a modern ministry which can be distinguished 

from an unmodern ministry, as if two sorts of ministry 
were functioning in the present day. Any ministry 
which does not keep in step with its age does not de- 
serve to be called a ministry. Profiting by past ex- 
perience and deeply conscious of the vast treasures of 
tradition, our ministry can never hope to be like any 
that have gone before. Once we become a conven- 
tionalized minister, we stop being one who ministers, 
and we become one who frustrates and hinders. 

At the same time we must realize that when we 
were ordained we added our life and our faith to an 
age-old and continuous stream which reaches back to 
the dawn of the spiritual consciousness and which 
depends for its continued power as a source of strength 
and refreshment on the amount of ourselves which we 
pour into it. This stream or current has been the same 
through all time. It is made up of the spirit of those 
who seek to reveal man to himself. For countless 
generations we have been trying to tell men that the 
gods of their dreams could be found. All the saviors 
of history have poured the richest parts of themselves 
into this current. 

There is no old or new in the aim of the ministry. 
Eternally we have believed in high realities, either 
transcending the universe or hidden within the heart. 
Always we have sought to interpret the voice of the 
spirit so that the deaf might hear. For generations to 
come we must show men how to live a life which finds 
its values inherent in our noblest aspirations and 
our highest revelations. The aim of the ministry 
goes beyond philosophies, theologies, creeds, dogmas 
and theories, and unites on its determination to ele- 
vate, illuminate and inspire all men. 


Because this current of which we are a part flows 
onward with the steady motion of what we call time, 
we can never stop to dally in some pleasant backwater. 
Any man who finds some happy and safe spot where 
he contentedly preaches and_ speculates is with- 
holding his strength from the horizon-yearning stream. 
Therefore, the ministry demands of us new methods 
and pioneering techniques consistent with the new 
shores we touch as we go along. 

The instant our preaching becomes stereotyped, 
our mental process set in a groove, and our spiritual 
eagerness dulled, we drop out of the stream of the 
ministry. . 

We cannot hold up patterns of life used in the 
past and tell our people that they must cut their lives 
to fit these old standards. The only things which have 
endured through the ages are ideals. Ideas on how to 
live up to those ideals change with every instant of 
time. The oracle at Delphi gave advice on how to 
live in Greece. The sacred fowl gave clues on life in 
Rome. Priests of the Israelites consulted the temple 
dice as to the advisability of some projected scheme. 
The rich young man wanted to know what to do to 
inherit life. Calvin’s theology led inevitably to 
Calvin’s civil government. How then, can any min- 
ister hope that his teaching and his worship can be re- 
moved from the field of action known as contem- 
poraneous social life? 

The ministry of tradition, except where it had 
stagnated into monasticism, was a ministry of life. 
Where do we find reason to speak of the social gospel 
as something unique and daring, as something to be 
approached with suspicion as being a dangerous inno- 
vation in the traditional concept of the ministry? - 

A true ministry deals with men in the world, 
and it must understand the forces which underly 
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the world, which we know as society. A true ministry 
teaches men how to live in society so that it is har- 
monious with their ideals, how to keep that society up 
to the new discoveries of the most daring adventures 
in the realms of science and of spirit. 

Therefore, nothing which affects the social life of 
man can be barred from the pulpit, and any attempt 
to bridle the social experimentation of those who try to 
convert dreams into realities is a deliberate damming 
of the current of the ages. We who are traditionalists 
are bound to seek new ways of releasing the natures 
of men from the constricting bands of ignorance, 
disease and poverty. We recognize that these things 
have been our fierce opponents, and we welcome fresh 
opportunities to meet and conquer them. Time is 
on our side, as each generation learns more about the 
universe, more about the nature of man, more about 
the laws of society. To be effective ministers we must 
appreciate and use these new tools and techniques 
which each new day brings to us. 

What does it matter to us that the theories of 
capitalism in which we thought we saw the harmonious 
forces of an integrated society work themselves out so 
neatly, have fallen before the experience of our modern 
life? We shall go on to new theories of economic 
co-operation in which our dreams of a higher harmony 
and a more perfect integration will attempt to find a 
nobler reality. We will not say that our ministry has 
nothing to do with such mundane things. We know 
that our spiritual ideals have freer opportunities in a 
world of men released from class slavery. 

Like the prophets of Israel who understood the 
effect of Egyptian and Assyrian invasions and con- 
flicts upon the physical and therefore the spiritual 
forces of their people, we, in our day, as prophets oi 
the climbing and aspiring souls of our time, must watch 
all quarters of the globe to warn of danger and to en- 
courage creative alliances. The intentions and ac- 
tions of our State Department will have inevitable 
repercussions upon the lives of our parishioners, and 
we cannot afford to be ignorant or deliberately un- 


aware of the intercourse of nations. Even if we say 
that our task is to bring light to the individual, we 
must realize that the world in which that individual 
lives, and in which his kindled light must shine, af- 
fects and is affected by every other individual among 
the vast multitudes that swarm upon the earth. 

Peace is our immediate concern and our ultimate 
goal. We profess a belief in the fact that mankind will 
achieve peace. How, then, can we avoid taking posi- 
tive action to bring about our dream of the future? 
Is our method to be one of negation or of postpone- 
ment? Are we to fall back three millenniums and say 
“Thou shalt not,” or are we to say, “This is our 
dream but the time is not ripe?’ Can we not say, “‘Let 
us be daring and act now before our opponents, the 
degenerating and the inhibiting forces of evil, drive 
us into the unhappy and powerless position of de- 
fense?”’ 

The old family doctor is still a respected and nec- 
essary member of our parish. He knows our radical 
histories and the customary symptoms which our 
imaginations can produce, but we do not look to him 
for the final word. We take our complicated and 
difficult cases to men who are on the alert to use and 
perfect every new technique which will lessen pain, 
reduce shock and insure rapid and complete recovery. 
Prescriptions which could be filled by a druggist of 
Civil War days will not cure diseases caused by gland- 
ular disturbances or bolster up a low red corpuscle 
count. 

Neither will preaching and parish methods of a 
past age minister adequately to the present. The same 
source of devotion, spiritual daring, and faith that 
was the power behind the ministry of the past, must 
inspire the ministry of the present. Our methods 
must be as new as tomorrow. A degree earned in ’98 
or 718 or ’38 will not fit us for ministering in ’39. A 
mind which refuses to close, an intelligence which re- 
mains flexible, hands quick to take up a new task, and 
a spirit fixed on the goal of the ages, and we are worthy 
of our heritage. 


What About Education?* 


James W. McKnight 


ANY of us have felt for some time that something 
was wrong with our vaunted American edu- 
cational system. Many of us were raised in a 

generation when the “little red schoolhouse” with all 
that it represented was held to be the cornerstone of 
the Republic. It is easy today to see its weaknesses. 
Its equipment and much of its teaching were decidedly 
inferior. However, it did a pretty good job in its day, 


after all. 


Then we began to spend America’s millions on 
equipment—money for chemical laboratories, for 
gymnasiums, for athletic fields. Many schools today 
emphasize athletics so much that they are known as 
“ball clubs.” We should never have called a public 
school, either high school or college, a ball club prior 
to 1920, no matter what else we called it. This over 


*A sermon in the Avon (Universalist) Federated Church, 
December 12, 1937. 


emphasis is more noticeable in the colleges, but it 
begins in the high school. Perhaps the school system 
as it existed before this date was inferior in equip- 
ment, but perhaps it built finer character. I can re- 
member the literary societies, the debating societies, 
which were active twenty years ago. I have not 
heard of them lately. 

One of the leaders in educational reform today in 
America is Dr. Robert M. Hutchins of Chicago 
University, one of the youngest presidents of a great 
university in this country. This school is rapidly be- 
coming one of America’s foremost educational institu- 
tions. In graduate work it certainly is not excelled 
by more than two universities in this hemisphere. 
President Hutchins in a recent article in the Saturday 
Evening Post writes, “Higher education in America is 
characterized by triviality, mediocrity, and chaos.” 

He continues: “America’s only hope of preserving 
the ancient ideals of truth, tolerance, and freedom in a 
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world which seems bent on destroying them, is educa- 
tion.” But he adds: ‘Chaos results from piling up 
information and increasing courses, and forcing the 
combination upon students, on the theory that it 
will produce young people who have learned to 
think.” Certainly our schools have not been building 
a philosophy of life within the lives of our children. 
I am wondering if the absence of religio-ethical cul- 
ture and training from our public schools is the reason. 
Certainly the separation of Church and State in 
America was not meant to bring about this great ex- 
clusion from our school curriculum. The ministers in 
most communities are no longer considered as the pos- 
sible factors in this type of education which they were 
in an earlier day. The baccalaureate service is about 
the only place now where the minister has any contact 
with the public school—a noble relic of a discarded 
relationship. Teachers are picked because of their 
mastery of their subject, their major, chiefly. Often 
the morals of the individual are ignored as a factor to 
be considered. Personally I should not care whether 
the candidate was a Catholic or a Mormon nearly so 
much as whether or not he was an unselfish character, 
a good example for the youth he touched. I should 
consider as important as the grade he received in his 
major, his attitude toward the building of a better 
world. We cannot expect our boys and girls to excel 
in morals the individuals who are an example to them 
all the week, and who are held up before them con- 
tinually as ideal characters. If our teachers care 
nothing for the church, or live for money or power, 
your children will live just as selfishly. The Sunday 
school and the young people’s organization cannot be 
expected to do very much with the limited time that 
they control. Denominational rivalry in the United 
States is largely responsible for the present lack of 
ethical teaching in our public schools. Many a church 
would rather have no ethical culture taught than to 
permit teaching which did not lean to its particular 
bias. So we are raising a generation without ethics. 

Someone asks, “What is the matter with our 
public school education?”’ The trouble is just here. 
The young people are not getting Christian ethics 
implanted in their lives. In Sunday school and 
Y. P. C. U. we can no longer assume that the young 
people know anything at all about the Christian 
ethic. In our discussions we get reactions like this: 
“You can’t change anything in this world—what is 
the use in trying?” “I’m out to get all I can in this 
world, for you are a long time dead.”’ “You can’t do 
anything for the poor. They won’t work and they 
don’t appreciate anything you do for them.” 

Just in passing I might observe, did Jesus do 
things for appreciation? Also, why should they 
‘appreciate things done for them’’? 

The young people are very frank—their frankness 
is refreshing if their ideas are not. They come right 
out and say what many adults believe but are some- 
times ashamed to say, knowing it is not a Christian 
position which they take. Almost in vain do we show 
them that the poor do respond to the building of better 
homes—their health is better and crime is less. They 
respond favorably to better conditions. They do not 
show appreciation by coming around to lick our feet. 
I say almost in vain, because occasionally, even with 


the little time we have to use in church, we do see 
someone catch a new vision, see a new light. 

If we are to build a finer society we must show 
our youth that this is a reasonable universe. There 
are eternal laws which cannot be broken without a 
penalty being paid. Sometimes innocent parties 
suffer, but always the guilty party suffers. We must 
change the currently accepted theories of life that are 
un-Christian and unethical. Let me list a few of 
these falsities: 

1. “We have a right to do anything wrong if we 
can just get away with it.”’ They can’t violate eternal 
laws and “get away with it.” It is a reasonable 
universe. 

2. “It makes no difference how we make money, 
just so we make it.’”’ That is what Al Capone and 
Dillinger thought. 

3. “Men will work only for profit.’”’ Of all the 
foul lies which come from the mouth of hell this is 
the worst. Did Jesus work for money, does Stanley 
Jones, or Kagawa, or Gandhi? Did the family doc- 
tor give his life to the community, did mother raise 
her family, for money or profit? 

With all our marvelous educational equipment 
today we can train a generation of youth which can do 
undreamed of things for righteousness—if it only has 
the right attitude toward life. With the ministers 
rigidly excluded from any part in public school life, 
with the increased monopoly of the children’s time by 
the public school, with the time for religious educa- 
tion confined to about forty-five minutes in actual 
study time a week, at best, with an increasingly large 
number of children not even receiving this meager 
allowance, it is up to you, the parents and friends of 
the children and youth in our public school system, to 
help improve the system. Certainly, I am not plead- 
ing for sectarianism, not even for Protestantism, simply 
for progressive-minded Christian ethics. Character 
building must be a main course in our educational 
institutions, not a side issue. We must insist that the 
schools find time to give, either with the co-operation 
of the church or without it, an ethical teaching which 
alone can bring forth sturdy, upright citizens of our 
Republic. 


What makes a city great? Huge piles of stone 
Heaped heavenward? Vast multitudes who dwell 
Within wide circling walls? Palace and throne— 
And riches past the count of man to tell? ... 

Nay, these are empty husks, 

True glory dwells where glorious deeds are done, 
Where great men rise whose names athwart the dusk 
Of misty centuries gleam like the sun. 


If we want to build sturdy manhood and woman- 
hood we must, by precept and example, teach our 
youth to appreciate the finest things in the world. 


* * * 


Some impious person observes that maybe if the preachers 
could manage to learn as much about human nature as they pro- 
fess to know about divine nature, churches might grow—and also 
be of some value to the communities where the churches are. 
Also it might be a good thing if congregations were willing for the 
ministers to discuss things relative to human nature, rather than . 
divine nature, which is something neither the minister nor con- 
gregation knows much about.—Bulletin of the Lansing (Mich.) 
Universalist Church. 
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Thunder Over the Danube 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


ITH the Spanish Civil War gradually ceasing to 
contain the potential causes of a major world 
crisis, and with the curtain run down upon the 

tragic comedy of the Brussels Conference, Europe looks 
with anxiety and fear at the gathering clouds which 
hang heavy and dark over Central Europe. 

Hitler has asked Great Britain to consent to a 
reorganization of the Czechoslovakian State on the 
model of the Swiss Federal system. The “‘sudeten- 
land”’ (the part of Czechovlovakia inhabited by Ger- 
mans) being allowed to acquire a status analogous to 
that of a Swiss Canton. He also asked Britain to 
pledge herself not to give Austria any diplomatic, 
political, or military assistance. For these conces- 
sions, Germany promised not to raise the colonial 
question with Great Britain and France for six years. 

When Lord Halifax laid these proposals before 
Downing Street, a hurried conference was called in 
London between Mr. Chamberlain, Prime Minister 
of the United Kingdom, and M. Chautemps of France. 
Following the conference, M. Delbos, the French 
Foreign Minister, crossed Germany to confer with the 
capitals of Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia. The results of M. Delbos’ pilgrimage may 
have momentous repercussions upon the foreign 
policies of Europe. It may be the beginning of a 
gradual easing of the tense European situation and 
the postponement of a conflict which at the present 
moment seems inevitable. On the other hand, it may 
mean the end of French authority in European affairs 
and the strengthening of the Rome-Berlin axis, which 
may include not only Austria and Hungary, but also 
Yugoslavia and Poland. 

M. Delbos went hat in hand to the Foreign Offices 
of Warsaw, Bucharest, Belgrade and Prague. In 1934 
when M. Louis Barthou set out upon a similar mission, 
the sun was shining brightly upon that circle of steel 
which surrounded the Third Reich. Today, alas for 
France, Hitler has breached the battlements of 
French foreign policy, and M. Delbos, with trowel in 
one hand and a sword in the other, has sought to build 
up the broken walls of French diplomacy and to re- 
assure her allies that France can still wield the sword 
in defense of their security. 

Germany has bluntly and firmly asked Great 
Britain for a free hand in Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
that is, that Britain should recognize Central Europe 
as a German “sphere of interest.” That Germany 
means eventually to absorb Austria, and at least to 
control the foreign and domestic policy of Czecho- 
slovakia, is well known. Herr Hitler has always been 
the prophet of a Greater Germany. This is the inspi- 
ration and dream of his life. From Berchtesgaden he 
looks across the snow-covered mountains to Austria, 
the land of his fathers, and dreams of linking the 
Rhine with the Danube. He would thus be completing 
the work which Frederick the Great founded, Bismarck 
advanced, and Hindenburg left unfinished. 

On April 1, 1936, Herr von Ribbentrop, special 
envoy to London, handed Mr. Eden Hitler’s much 
heralded Peace Plan of nineteen points, of which only 


one referred to Eastern Europe. In the plan, which 
was finally rejected by Great Britain and France, 
Germany declared her willingness to negotiate bilateral 
non-aggression pacts with states on her southeastern 
and northeastern borders, but that these pacts were 
not to carry the guarantees of other Powers. If the 
Third Reich, for instance, concluded bilateral non- 
aggression pacts with Lithuania, Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia, and then decided to absorb Austria by force, 
Czechoslovakia, by its pledge of non-aggression, would 
be precluded from interfering in the struggle. Ger- 
many would therefore be left free to extend her control 
over Central Europe. 

Neutral observers are convinced that it is im- 
possible to conceive a situation wherein Italy’s sub- 
servience to Germany would go so far as to allow 
Hitler to control Brenner Pass, with an inevitable 
threat towards Trieste, in order to satisfy Nazi aspira- 
tions for an outlet on the Adriatic Sea. 

Great credit must be given to the statesmanship 
of both Chancellor Dollfuss and Chancellor Schu- 
schnigg in their heroic stand for Austrian independ- 
ence. In spite of the Austro-German Agreement of 
July 11. 1986, whereby Germany agreed to recognize 
the independence of Austria, Vienna. is still gallantly 
fighting to maintain her freedom against strong Ger- 
man agitation and propaganda. She is experiencing 
a recrudescence of Nazi agitation and interference 
which threatens to sweep the Schuschnigg régime into 
limbo. 

Austria is today faced with two alternatives to 
Anschluss—Hapsburg restoration or Austrian partici- 
pation in a Danubian bloc including Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

A movement for the restoration of the monarchy 
would be strongly opposed by the Little Entente. 
After the war it appeared that the Hapsburgs had lost 
Austria forever, but today, even Dr. Schuschnigg and 
his entourage have toyed with the idea of a restoration 
as forestalling any German attempt at Anschluss. 
If Austria ceased to be a republic tomorrow and the 
Hapsburgs did rule once again in Vienna, would that 
assure Austria of her independence? 

The consequence would probably mean a tem- 
porary pause in Nazi interference and agitation. But 
that it would mean the immunity of Austria against 
German expansionist ambitions is an assumption 
entirely devoid of any basis. Even when Francis 
Joseph I sat upon the throne of the Hapsburgs there 
was a Pan-Germanic movement in Austria, with the 
slogan “Drang nach Osten.’ The new monarchy 
would not be able to withstand the flood of virile 
German propaganda, and even if Hungary was willing 
to accept the Hapsburgs, these two small countries 
would not be able to erect a barrier to withstand the 
consummation of Pan-Germanism. 

The restoration of the Hapsburgs would not 
only be opposed by the Little Entente and Germany, 
but also by Italy. Mussolini can hardly be expected 
to compromise his new friendship with Yugoslavia, 
which may some day serve as Italy’s first line of de- 
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fense against Nazi penetration into the Balkans, by 
playing the game of king-maker and restoring Prince 
Otto to the throne. At the present moment, any talk 
of restoration only serves to add another element of 
confusion to the thorny problems of Central Europe. 

The Hungarian problem is bound up with the 
Austrian issue, in that the union of Austria with Ger- 
many would lead to a de facto Anschluss with Hun- 
gary and Germany. Any union between Germany and 
Hungary is most unpopular with the vast majority 
of Hungarians. My many Hungarian friends hold 
their hands up in horror at the mere mention of the 
suggestion. The Hungarian Nazis represent a very 
small minority. Their attacks upon the constitution 
and the failure of the authorities to arrest their viru- 
lent propaganda through secret printing presses, and 
their unjustifiable use of the name of Regent Horthy, 
have brought Hungarian Constitutionalists of all 
shades into the same defensive camp. 

A principal factor contributing to the Hungarian 
Nazis’ progress is the long continued distress among 
3,000,000 landless peasants who, without regular em- 
ployment, live under inhuman conditions of misery. 
Another root cause of the National-Socialists’ progress 
is due directly to the agricultural despression, and the 
lack of foreign markets. 

In the name of “self-determination” Hungary 
was dismembered after the war, and much of her ter- 
ritory given to Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia. Several millions of Hungarians have come 
under the alien rule of neighboring states. The result 
of such a sad state of affairs is constant strife and con- 
tinual resentment. The injustice done to the proud 
Hungarians is intensified by the minority policies of 
the Little Entente states, which are themselves ac- 
tuated by a sense of insecurity. The minority policy 
of Rumania is particularly intolerable. 

For years, Hungary has urged the League of Na- 
tions to revise her territories, and, disheartened by 
the repeated refusal of the League to open up this 
thorny question, Hungary has joined the anti-League 
bloc in an endeavor to obtain justice. The Little En- 
tente, the union of Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, had for its exclusive purpose the com- 
mon defense of those territories which had been ac- 
quired from Hungary. The Little Entente received 
the blessing of France and fitted into the French 
scheme of security against Germany. Hitler and 
Mussolini have repeatedly endeavored to break the 
union, and Yugoslavia’s flirtations with Italy have 
caused Czechoslovakia many anxious hours. 

At the present moment, Czechoslovakia is 
Europe’s danger spot. When we remember that 
Czechoslovakia, with the exception of Rumania, is 
surrounded by enemies, it is clear that her situation is 
anything but enviable. In Prague, the tall Gothic 
towers of the Royal Hradschin castle, which for many 
centuries were the symbols of the Christian Bohemian 
Crown of St. Wenceslaus, today are the symbols of 
the last remaining democracy in turbulent Central 
Europe. Unfortunately, Czechoslovakia is not a 
national state but, in the words of Krofta, “‘the Czecho- 
slovakian nation is the leading nation, while the other 
nationalities are designated as minorities.”’ It is from 
these minorities that the security not only of Czecho- 


slovakia but of the whole of Europe is threatened. 

In mountainous Bohemia, from the song-famed 
Boehmer Wald across to the southern borders of 
Silesia, 7,000,000 Sudetic Germans gather nightly to 
drink a silent toast to “Der Tag’’—the great day when 
the legions of Hitler will march upon Prague to free 
them from the rule of the Czechs. For a thousand 
years Bohemia has witnessed the eternal struggle 
between Teuton and Slav. Nazi propaganda is being 
daily pumped ‘into these Sudetic Germans by the 
radio station in Berlin and by the followers of Konrad 
Henlein, leader of the Sudetic German Party. 

With anxiety and fear Czechoslovakia looks to 
Britain and France to defend her against the German 
steam-roller which threatens to crush this brave little 
democratic nation out of existence. To make doubly 
sure, Czechoslovakia entered into a military agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia. 

Hitler sent Lord Halifax home to England with 
the proposal of reorganizing the Czechoslovak state 
upon the model of the Swiss Federal system. Such an 
analogy with Switzerland is very deceptive, for, while 
Switzerland has a sense of national cohesion, Czecho- 
slovakia, as already pointed out, is not a national state 
in the true use of the word. The cantonal system 
would virtually mean the union of Sudentenland with 
Germany. It would mean a second Anschluss and 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. 

Austria, Hungary.and Czechoslovakia are all three 
threatened by the expansionist ambitions of Nazi 
Germany. Dr. Schuschnigg has for some time past 
endeavored to develop better relations between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. All three states have 
much in common historically and culturally. As long 
ago as 1862, Ludwig Kossuth saw that the only sal- 
vation for Central Europe was in the establishment 
of some form of federative system, a federation based 
upon the Danubian community of interests, economic, 
political and cultural. 

Such a solution would not mean that the federa- 
tion would cut themselves off from Germany and 
Italy; on the contrary, the Danubian bloc would need 
the German and Italian markets, and vice versa. Aus- 
tria and Hungary are already bound to Italy, and if 
the tension between France and Italy is liquidated, 
there is no reason why Czechoslovakia could not join 
the federation. 

Such a scheme is not outside the realm of practical 
politics, and would at least help to solve, once and for 
all, one of the most dangerous problems confronting 
the statesmen of Europe. Pacification of the Danub- 
ian area and the establishment of a position of equi- 
librium in Central Europe must be the aim of Euro- 
pean statesmanship. The alternative is only war and 
more war. If we cannot have a United States of 
Europe, at least we might try a federation of Danubian 
States. Such a proposal, although not new, is positive 
and constructive. Peace can never be built upon 
mere negatives. 

* * * 


“Remember, my boy,” said the elderly relative senten- 
tiously, ‘‘that wealth does not bring happiness.”’ 

“TI don’t expect it to,’’ answered the young man. “I merely 
want it so that I may be able to choose the kind of misery that 
is most agreeable to me.’’—Providence Journal. 
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Looking Back on Oxford and Edinburgh — II 


HE book in most general use at the Oxford Con- 
ference was ““The Church and Its Function in 
Society,” by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft and J. H. 

Oldham. In the first part of this volume Dr. ’t Hooft 
shows what are the major views of the Church as 
held by different branches of Christendom. 

He makes a distinction, which is of the greatest 
significance for us in America, between a view which 
he says was more or less general fifty years ago, and 
one which prevails for the most part today in the older 
Churches. 

Fifty years ago, he says, there was “almost general 
agreement in laying the emphasis on the conception of 
the Church as a religious association. The devout 
Christian came first. He and his fellow believers 
united in free association to form a congregation. The 
conception of the Church was thus associational, the 
individual Christian being the primary fact.” 

In recent years, Dr. ’t Hooft says, the Church has 
been more and more regarded as a fellowship, super- 
natural in origin and character; and, religiously speak- 
ing, as something that precedes the individual Chris- 
tian. The individual Christian gets his status as such 
through coming into relationship with the supernat- 
ural life which flows to all generations through the 
Church. 

What makes this distinction of special importance 
to American Christians is the fact that, generally 
speaking, the American Churches have held to the view 
which Dr. ’t Hooft says virtually has been abandoned 
in the older Churches. 

The American position, which had regarded the 
Church as just an association of godly men united 
for worship and social action, is well illustrated in the 
attitude so often expressed by Dr. Cadman. The 
Kingdom, he used to say, is broader than the Church. 

The most eager exponents of the gospel among us 
speak more of Christianity than they do of the Church. 
Indeed, we are constantly looking for the reinforce- 
ment of the Church by winning back the allegiance of 
people who represent a high order of Christian living, 
quite outside any ecclesiastical fellowship. 

To continental theologians this is not only an in- 
adequate conception of the Church, but a dangerous 
one. They feel that the primacy of the Church must 
be re-established, that its supernatural character 
and authority must be recognized, as well as lost 
man’s utter dependence upon that which it has to 
offer them. The conception of the Church which 
avoids the supernatural results in a watering down of 
Divine revelation, and in a tendency to reduce the 
Christian society to a mere human association. 

The higher, more supernatural or mystical view 
of the Church makes it the unique channel of divine 
grace, and of the revelation of the divine will. 

According to this view it is in the Church that 
salvation is found. Strictly speaking, Luther and 
Calvin held just as high a view of the Church as that 
which is found in Roman Catholic doctrine. Who- 
ever would find Christ, said Luther, must find first 
the Church. 

Rome taught that salvation is by relation to the 


Christian society, of which its Lord is the head. 
Luther and Calvin and the Reformers generally said 
salvation is by relation to Christ through faith; but 
the modern non-mystical view of the Church has held 
that salvation is by one’s individual righteousness, 
reached by discipleship to Jesus. 

American Christianity to a considerable degree 
has identified itself with the second of these positions. 
Now one of the main challenges of the Oxford Confer- 
ence to America is to a rethinking of our whole con- 
ception of the Church. Many of the American dele- 
gates returned feeling it was extremely important 
we should do this rethinking, and that we should come 
to partake more of the conceptions which prevail 
among the older churches. 

Certainly we cannot discuss clearly the findings 
of the Oxford Conference concerning the relation of 
the Church to the community, to the state, and the 
economic order, without having some clear idea of 
what we mean by the Church itself. 

Furthermore, we cannot appraise, much less act 
upon, the proposal for a World Council of Churches 
which will bring us into close and continuous fellow- 
ship with the Churches of the old world, without some 
understanding of what the Church means to all the 
constituent bodies of the proposed council. 

Following are extracts from Oxford Conference 
documents, chiefly the book by ’t Hooft and Oldham 
already referred to, showing the differences between 
some of the principal doctrines held by various branches 
of the Christian Church. 

It is believed that if these are read in the light of 
the distinction drawn above, they will help to prepare 
the reader for all the discussions that follow. In the 
next issue the practical social consequences of these 
fundamental differences of view will be considered. 


Divine and Human in the Church 


The Church is not an association of men each of whom has 
chosen Christ as his Lord; it is a fellowship of men each of whom 
Christ has united with himself. 

The Christian faith and life are not a discovery or invention 
of men; they are not an emergent phase of the historical process; 
they are the gift of God. That is true not only of their historical 
origin, but quite equally of the rebirth to that faith and life of 
each individual Christian. 

The historical form and outward manifestation of the Church 
is never worthy of its true nature. What marks it as the Church 
is the activity within it of the Holy Spirit—the Spirit of the 
Father and of the Son. 

But in the Church as an actual society in history this is not 
the only power at work; the various forms of human selfishness, 
blindness, and sloth are also characteristic of those who by the 
activity of the Spirit are united to Christ. 

It is as though a lantern were covered with a dark veil. It 
is truly a lantern, because the light burns in it; yet the world sees 
the light but dimly and may be more conscious of the veil that 
hides it than of the flame which is its source.—The Archbishop of 
York. 

The Roman Catholic Doctrine 


The only-begotten Son of God established on earth a society 
which is called the Church, and to it He handed over the exalted 
and divine office which He had received from His Father, to be 
continued through the ages to come. 
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Over this mighty multitude God has Himself set rulers with 
power to govern; and He has willed that one should be the head 
of all, and the chief and unerring teacher of truth, to whom He 
has given the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 

Just as the end at which the Church aims is by far the noblest 
of ends, so is its authority the most exalted of all authority, nor 
can it be looked upon as inferior to the civil power, or in any 
manner dependent upon it.—From Encyclical of Leo XIII. Im- 
mortale Dei. 


The Eastern Orthodox Doctrine 


It is not accident, on the contrary it is highly characteristic, 
that both in the ancient and in the modern Orthodox Church 
there exists no authoritative and universally recognized definition 
of the nature of the Church. Indeed, the Church is indefinable, 
because as the mystical body of Christ it remains a mystery, a 
mysterium. 

Just as it remains a mystery for us how the two natures 
unite in the Person of Christ, so it remains a mystery for us how 
the God-Man Christ unites Himself in the Church with Chris- 
tians, the divine with the human, the invisible with the visible. 

The Church is the (mystical) body of Christ, we are its 
members, and He is its head. Therefore the Church is no human 
union or association. In the Church Christ, its Head, bridges the 
gulf between man, the world, and God. And only in this its 
Head does the Church possess the truth; and only from Him does 
it derive its character as the pillar and ground, the bearer and 
herald, of the truth.—F rom address by Dr. Stefan Zankov, of Sofia. 


Lutheran Views 


The Lutheran conception of the Church finds its classic ex- 
pression in the Augsburg Confession, wherein the Church is de- 
fined as ‘‘the congregation of saints in which the gospel is purely 
taught and the sacraments rightly administered.” 

This conception implies that the Word and the sacraments 
actually constitute the Church, and that they are always effica- 
cious, either for salvation or for judgment. The Word of God is 
given in Holy Scripture, but it must nevertheless be preached. 
Holy Scripture is therefore the source of the Church’s witress, 
its basis, and the “‘unique rule and norm according to which all 
doctrine and all teachers should be estimated and judged.—Dr. 
W.A. Visser ’t Hooft in The Church and Its Function in Society. 


The Church is from one point of view an inward fellowship 
of faith and love, which in the unity of the Spirit binds together 
all children. of God in heaven and on earth, with God and with 
one another. 

From the other point of view the same Church is a com- 
munity, organized in changing outward forms, for the ministra- 
tion of the means of grace by which Christ, through the Holy 
Spirit, reconciles men to God, kindling faith, granting the re- 
mission of sins, and bringing their wills into subjection to His 
sovereignty so as to unite them in love and service of God and 
men, and to make them Christ’s witnesses and fellow workers in 
the extension of God’s rule on earth until His kingdom come in 
glory.—Statement of the Church of Sweden, quoted by Dr. Visser 
*t Hooft. 

The Reformed (Calvinistic) View 


“‘As it is necessary that we should believe in the Church, 
invisible to us and known to one only, God, so it has been com- 
manded that we should honor the visible Church and remain in 
communion with it.” 

And again, ‘Everywhere that we see the Word of God 
purely preached and listened to, and the sacraments adminis- 
tered according to the institution of Christ, we must never doubt 
that there is the Church.” 

Calvinism, while never taking it for granted that a given 
Church as such is in its own right and necessarily the Church of 
God, or that the Church carries any authority within itself, be- 
lieves nevertheless that in faith—that is, in the attitude of con- 
stant willingness to receive God’s grace anew—men may be as- 
sured that they are within the Church of God. 
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The Church is visible in the sense that it has character- 
istics which can be recognized in faith (the preaching of the Word 
and the sacraments), but it is invisible in that it is the “‘society of 
those whom God has chosen to save, which cannot fully be per- 
ceived by our eyes.” 

The Church depends therefore at every moment upon God’s 
present grace. It lives, not by itself, but by the strength of the 
promises of God. The Church does not “‘possess” the truth, but 
receives the truth of God again and again.—Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in 
The Church and Its Function in Society, p. 36. Quotations from the 
Institutes IV, 1, 7,-and 9, and from the Geneva Catechism of 1545. 


The Anglican (Episcopalian) View 

“Protestant” in its insistence on the truth that “Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation,” ‘‘Catho- 
lie” in its estimate of tradition and of the main guardian of 
tradition which is the episcopate, it looks upon the Church as 
“the organ through which the Spirit now finds expression in the 
world,” or, as many younger Anglicans would put it, as “‘an ex- 
tension of the incarnation.” 

The visible Church has therefore definite spiritual authority. 
“By the guidance of the Holy Spirit residing in the Church’ 
Holy Scripture is ‘‘completed, explained, interpreted, and under- 
stood,” and this authority resides above all in the liturgical tradi- 
tion. 

For the same reason it attaches very great importance to the 
order of the Church, for “it is part of the life that is always 
going on,’’ and particularly to the episcopate, for it is ‘‘the natu- 
ral source (on earth) of teaching, discipline, and ministration of 
the sacraments.”’—Dr. Visser ’t Hooft in The Church and Its 
Function in Society. 


Free Church Views 


The Congregational Churches, though deriving from Cal- 
vinism, lay greater stress upon the Christian experience of the 
individual believer. Im England, Congregationalism has stood 
for the conception of the “‘gathered church”’ in distinction from 
the national churehmanship of the Church of England. A 
“gathered church” is a company of definitely committed be- 
lievers. 

The Baptist Churches, also partly in the Calvinist tradition, 
hold a conception of the Church which takes the Christian ex- 
perience of the individual believer as its basis. For this reason 
baptism is restricted to persons who make an individual and 
personal surrender to Christ. The immediacy and inward 
character of the relation between God and man is emphasized; 
and the Church can never bring men into ordinary communion 
with God without personal faith. 

Methodism ‘“‘conceives of the Church as the fellowship 
growing out of the Christian experience of individuals.”’ At the 
same time the other note of the Church as a God-given institu- 
tution is not lacking. The 19382 declaration says: ‘‘The Metho- 
dist Church claims and cherishes its place in the Holy Catholic 
Church, which is the body of Christ.” : 

Thus the Methodist Church can be best described as “‘an 
attempt to combine institutionalism and individualism, stressing 
both the necessity of personal conversion and the importance of 
the institution of the Church.” 


“*Modernistic’’ Views 

Under this head Dr. Visser ’t Hooft quotes Rethinking 
Missions (the report of the Laymen’s Missionary Inquiry). It 
rejects that doctrine of the Church ‘“‘as a kind of magical in- 
stitution, which confers certain mysterious gifts and graces 
upon its members, and which becomes an ark of safety for those 
who through it hope to secure thereby their eternal salvation in 
another world than this,” in favor of the Church “as a spiritual 
fellowship and communion of those who have found a new spring 
of life and power by the impact of the Christian message, who 
are eager to join together as a living, growing body of believers 
through whom the ideals and the spirit of Christ can be trans- 
mitted and his principles of life promoted.” 
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Take Us Too Seriously 


E present here some interesting reactions which 
illustrate how easy it is to misunderstand and 
misjudge. 

We praised the beautiful Cobblestone Church at 
Cortland, New York, and its minister, criticized the 
architecture of the interior of the church, laughed at 
the exterior appearance of the Congregational church, 
and in general expressed appreciation of our historic 
movement in Cortland, the beautiful city, and the 
Convention to which we belong more than to any 
other state convention. We quoted a sentence from 
Dr. Leining, which praised the minister for taking his 
vacation to repair the exterior stone work of the church. 
We honestly wished as we wrote that we had had the 
ability to render such a service. 

The letters and clippings indicate how the State 
Superintendent, the local pastor and some others feel 
about our article. We are sorry the pastor thinks 
we are reluctant to publish reactions. Our only re- 
luctance is caused by consideration for the writers, 
for all involved are really fine people doing good work. 
And some of this correspondence and some quoted 
comments bear the earmarks of having been written 
or uttered in confidence. 

However, most of it is in print and our readers 
might as well share it. We are sorry we have not 
enough time to go over all the local parish papers 
every week. Otherwise our effort to make amends 
by giving everybody his say would not be so belated. 
We learned of this comment only by accident long 
after it was made. 


A Letter from Mr. Downey 


Dear van Schaick: 

Your recent letter asking for a certain copy of the Cobble- 
stone Call surprised me, also am uncertain of its purport. A copy 
was sent you at the time of its publication. You say you did 
not read it. The second article in the Call was sent to Lalone, 
who also claims, I am told, that he did not read it either. Into 
another wastebasket. Yet both of you claim to be pleased with 
reactions from your readers. If neither of you read them, how 
do you know they are so unworthy? 

The thing in your article my friends object to most is your 
attempt to slam me by a quotation from Dr. Leining. Had you 
cared to help this little church by saying a kind thing about the 
minister you might have quoted the following from Dr. Leining’s 
article: 


He has the love of the young people and this proves 
that he is still young. As a preacher, he is among the 
greatest of today. Among Masons, he has been honored 
with the thirty-second degree. Mrs. Downey stands 
with him in devotion and ministering. They love to 
serve and Cortland loves them. 

Besides the improvements in the property of the 
Universalist Society in Cortland, the congregations 
have increased and the finances have advanced. A splen- 
did growth has occurred in the membership of the 
church school. The church has enjoyed a thrilling fel- 
lowship with the four other churches on Church Street, 
particularly in the Lenten services of the past two years. 
These churches will share in the program of this 112th 
Convention, and will assist greatly in housing the visi- 
tors. 


What you did quote with the above made it all a compliment 
pressed down. Taken alone it by implication said, ‘He’ is a 


good mechanic” but nothing else, as it is the most quotable 
portion you could find of Dr. Leining’s article about the minis- 
ter. Dr. Leining is hurt. Trust you will apologize to him. He 
never treats any of the ministers under him that way. 

To say you were trying to be funny makes the matter worse. 
Somehow we feel that we have a right to expect more of the editor 
of the Leader than to slam a minister, his church, his friends and 
the State Convention just to be funny. 

If your opinion of the minister is that he is merely a good 
mechanic, say so. He would not object. But to hide behind a 
misquotation (by implication) from Dr. Leining’s article is 
pretty crummie. 

Do not know what you intend to do, but trust that it will 
not make the task of the ministers more difficult of commending 
the Leader to their people. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Edward C, Downey. 


The Cobblestone Call in two issues publishes ref- 
erences to the matter, which we obtained by writing 
to Mr. Downey for them. We are grateful to him for 
his courtesy in sending them. 


Under the heading “The Christian Leader Covers 
Our Convention,’’ Mr. Downey says: 


The editor, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., dipped his pen deep 
in black ink and took a fling at our church, the Congregationalist, 
the hotel, the financial policy of our Convention, of which we 
are justly proud, and at one of our guest speakers, a friend of 
ours, whom he did not hear, but misquoted from hearsay. We 
are very sorry. It was not what we had a right to expect. He 
did commend the ‘Hills Round about Cortland,” but gave an 
impression of Cortland very unfair. Nice to know the art of 
architecture, but equally nice to know the art of graciousness. 
One of my friends has a glasseye. In all these years it never has 
been mentioned. He knew it and its handicap better than I. 
It could not be helped, so why mention it? There are plenty of 
pleasant things to talk about. 

We did feel hurt that the Christian Leader did not even men- 
tion our Centennial celebration last April, after the program and 
printed reports of the occasional sermon, and the address by Judge 
Rowland L. Davis were sent them. The Leader was filled at that 
time with the Unitarian squabble, which probably crowded out 
real Universalist news, but this last article helped greatly to as- 
suage our disappointment. 


Under the heading “More About the Conven- 
tion Report” he says: 


Dr. Fred C. Leining writes us: ‘“‘That was a dandy answer you 
wrote in the Call on van Schaick’s story of our Convention. It 
was worded beautifully. Van said he was trying to be funny— 
strange way to befunny. Rev. Killam (pastor at Utica) is get- 
ting ready to write him, if he is planning a similar report of the 
Utica Convention next year it would be nicer if he would remain 
in Boston. The ministers I have seen are peeved over the write- 
up—so ungracious.”’ 

It does have its funny side. Read even some of the letters 
of appeal for new subscribers for the Leader and then read the 
slam at us and our friends. Perhaps he thinks himself big enough 
so that we would be pleased to get even a kick from him and 
hurry on with the new subscriptions. 

No, our reactions will not be published in the Leader. Its 
readers will never know how pleased we are for the kick. We can 
laugh—now laugh some more at the Doctor’s great attempt to be 
funny. 


We have not heard from Mr. Killam. But The 
Christian Leader, the palladium of Universalist liberties 
and Argus-eyed defender of the faith once given to the 
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saints, will be at Utica if it can get there, and expects 
a warm welcome from everybody. 

We are truly sorry about missing the report of 
the Centennial at Cortland, and have to confess with 
humiliation that we haven’t the slightest idea what 
happened to it. If it came in in printed form, it may 
have been submerged under the tons of such matter 


that an office like ours gets. One moral to be drawn, 
in addition to the general culpability of the editor, is 
not to depend much upon our reading everything in 
the exchanges, the parish papers or clippings mailed. 
Matter in form for publication has to have attention 
first. 

The Editor. 


Dr. Tomlinson’s Tour 


The Worcester Evening Gazette is publishing an in- 
teresting series of articles by Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson, 
who bas recently returned from a trip abroad. With 
the kind permission of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. Moses 
Williams, editor of the Gazette, and the kind assistance of 
Mrs. Arthur J. Knight in securing the copy, we are able 
to give generous extracts from these articles to our 
readers. 


FTER having traveled quite widely in South 
Africa we have come to the conclusion that 
our first view of it was the best. That first 

view was Cape Town harbor from the deck of the 
“Dunbar Castle’ at sunrise August 19. You wonder 
perhaps why we did not tell you more about it then 
and not put it off until near the close of our letters 
from this Southern continent. The reason is that we 
were anxious to do our sightseeing nearer the Equator 
when it was coolest there. 

So after one day in Cape Town we made our 
northern trek to the Animal Park, Victoria Falls, etc., 
and not only did we want to be in the north at the 
best time, but in the south as well. Cape Town a 
month after our arrival, with the season advanced, 
we were assured would have many more charms to 
show us, and it is proving so. With us it has been 
much as though one should arrive in Boston from Eu- 
rope in March and be told, “If you think of visiting 
Florida now is the time to go, and come back to New 
England in May or June.’ Though the calendar 
says “October” it is May in Cape Town now, and we 
are enjoying it very much. Indeed, the coming of 
spring makes every place beautiful. All the more are 
we moved by the green fields and unusually abundant 
and lovely flowers the Cape Colony displays by the 
conditions from which we have come. 

As you journey north two hundred miles from 
Cape Town you find yourself in what they call the 
Karoo, and for a thousand miles or more, morning, 
noon and night, you have the Karoo, until you are fed 
up on it. For the Karoo might be called the desert 
without much maligning—it is a plateau from four 
thousand to six thousand feet high and much of it 
stony and absolutely barren. 

Its apologists say that at certain seasons on some 
portions of it grass and shrubbery grow that furnish 
pasturage for cattle and sheep, and even when it is 
dried up the animals get some nourishment from it, 
but we saw very few flocks or herds and almost no 
farmhouses. If it were not for its mineral wealth, 
as disclosed at Kimberley and Johannesburg, the 
Karoo would be almost valueless. It was out of 
South Africa’s dust bowl that we dropped down again 
to the greenness of Cape Town. How we rejoiced 
in its woods and flowers, its rivulets and white surf 


on its sandy beaches. Let those who want to take up 
their residence in dust bowls in South Africa or 
America do so. Give us a home where the grass 
grows green and showers brighten it up from time to 
time, or, in other words, give us an acre in our beauti- 
ful New England to a county in the arid West. 

One of the first things we did on getting back was 
to go up on a high hill and get the view. It showed 
Cape Town very beautiful in its location. Before it 
the sea and back of it Table Mountain three thousand 
feet in height and very striking in outline. We were 
reminded of the Bay of Naples, save on the horizon 
line there was no smoking Vesuvius. Cape Town 
takes great pride in its beautiful setting, and is fond of 
quoting the words of that early world traveler, Sir 
Francis Drake, “The fairest cape in all the world.” 

Another thing everyone is expected to do is take the 
Cape drive. This is a motor trip of more than one hun- 
dred miles, many of them along the mountainside by 
the sea. It is often likened to the Amalfi drive near 
Naples or the Grand Corniche drive in the Riviera, and 
does not suffer by comparison. It gives one a thrill to 
stand at the tip of the Cape of Good Hope where the 
waters of the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans meet 
and feel one is at the southernmost point of a great. 
continent. The spot is rugged, almost mountainous, 
and all that a tip should be. 

On our return trip, in the suburbs of the city, we 
visited Groote Schuur, the palatial home for many 
years of Cecil Rhodes. He was never married, and 
in his will he left his home and its furnishings for the 
official residence of the Prime Minister. Everything 
is just as it was when he occupied it thirty years 
and more ago. When the Prime Minister is in resi- 
dence it is not open to visitors, but fortunately for us. 
the Prime Minister was in Pretoria, his other official 
home for a part of the year, and under the guidance of 
the especially courteous and well informed custodian 
we had a fine opportunity to go over the home. 

We were especially interested in his large and well- 
chosen library, the curios he had collected, his beauti- 
ful furniture, much of it antique, and the charming 
view of the mountains from his broad piazza, where he 
spent much of his time and entertained his friends. 
A mile or so from Groote Schuur, on the mountain 
side, is the noble monument which the state erected 
to him. His large service to his country and the world. 
is well summed up in the epitaph: 

The immense and brooding spirit still shall quicken 
and control. 

Living he was the land, and dead his soul shall be her 
soul. 

Aside from its natural charm Cape Town has. 
much of historic interest. It is the oldest city in South. 
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Africa. Here the Dutch came in 1651, to be followed 
by the French Huguenots and the British. There was 
much strife as to who should rule and much history 
made, much of which is recorded in the Parliament 
House, the Art Gallery and the Museum. In the 
museum I saw the block from which the triangular 
Cape of Good Hope stamps were printed—much to 


my satisfaction. On our last day in Cape Town, 
which was Sunday, we witnessed an inaugural service 
for the new mayor, who is elected, not by the people, 
but by the Common Council. It was an impressive 
occasion, and I wished that our mayors and city 
councils might enter upon their duties in a similar 
way. 


Convict “Communes” in Russia 


Victor S. 


HE U.S.S. R. is, of course, a country of numerous 
T and striking experiments and innovations. To 
criminologists and students of prison reform, 
perhaps the most remarkable of Russia’s experiments 
is that being carried on at Bolshevo and at sixteen or 
seventeen similar “communes.” Last August my 
wife, Dr. Rachelle S. Yarros, and myself visited Mos- 
cow for purposes of investigation and inquiry, and, 
naturally, having heard of Bolshevo, we decided to 
spent several hours there and interview officials and 
members of the commune. 

_ Bolshevo is a sort of suburb of a summer resort 
of the same name situated some forty miles west of 
Moscow. It is autonomous, however, and in character 
unique. It is a commune of convicts and delinquents. 
Very few of its adult members are reputable, law-abid- 
ing persons, and these few are teachers, officials, en- 
gineers, factory heads, or physicians and surgeons. 

The commune—the first of its kind—was es- 
tablished seven years ago, and has for its object the 
reclamation of pickpockets, thieves and burglars— 
mostly minors and adolescents. It does not accept, 
and is not asked by the courts to accept, murderers, 
or political offenders, or drunkards and wild hooligans. 
The majority of the ‘‘colonists’”’ are under twenty-one, 
and a good many under eighteen. 

The idea back of Bolshevo and its sister com- 
munes is that the delinquents of the types named can 
be redeemed if placed and kept, for sufficient periods, 
under certain conditions—physical, moral and cul- 
tural. Already, it is claimed in Russia, the soundness 
of this theory has been fully demonstrated. 

Not that there are no failures. About eight per- 
cent of the persons committed by the courts to the 
commune, or placed there by the parents of the de- 
linquents, have to be returned to the authorities who 
are responsible for them. These failures are frankly 
recognized as such. They are said to be, as a rule, due 
either to mental deficiencies or to incurable moral 
flabbiness and weakness—lack of character, extreme 
instability and irresponsibility. 

The successes—that is, 92 percent of the cases— 
are held to be due to the special combination of 
principles, or factors, relied upon, and systematically 
applied. These factors, four in number, are: Work, 

Education, Recreation, Self-Discipline and Self-Gov- 
ernment. 

Without any one of these factors, the Russians 
believe, the plan would not be as successful as it is. 

I. Work. _Each member of the commune, upon 
admission, is given a job in one of the four factories 
of the commune. The assignment is made after con- 
sultation with the newcomer and an inquiry into his 


Yarros 


or her experience, training—if any—proclivities and 
preferences. If the newcomer requires certain instruc- 
tion and preliminary vocational training, these are 
provided, either in the factory or in the vocational 
schools of the communes. 

The work is paid for at a fixed minimum rate. 
There is no exploitation of the delinquent on account 
of his or her past. Higher pay than the minimum may 
be, and is, earned by most of the members. 

The newcomer may be destitute, shabby and 
dirty. The commune provides him or her with suit- 
able clothing—not a convict uniform—a room to live 
in, and some pocket money. This means the opening 
of an account. The value of the goods or services thus 
furnished must be gradually paid for out of the earn- 
ings. This arrangement, of course, is just to both 
parties, and conducive to the self-respect of the new 
member. 

Not a few of the new arrivals do not, at first, en- 
joy their work and have no habit of work. Work, 
therefore, is a hardship to them, and they may be 
tempted to run away. However, work in Bolshevo 
is not too hard. The work day does not exceed seven 
hours, and every sixth day is a day of complete rest. 
No one is tired owt after a seven-hour workday, in- 
terrupted by an hour for luncheon. Actually, not 
many run away, and those who do generally return 
of their own volition after a short trial of the sort of 
liberty represented by idleness, homelessness, poverty, 
isolation, and fear of arrest. 

II. Education. There are schools, or rather classes 
and courses, for all the members of the commune. 
The illiterates are taught to read and write. The 
barely-literate are able to continue their education. 
The exceptionally gifted and ambitious are encouraged 
to pursue their studies in the higher institutions of 
Moscow, and scholarships are available for such. In 
addition to the regular courses, there are lectures 
of an educational character. 

III. Recreation. There are sports and games for 
all. There are tennis courts, a baseball field, play- 
grounds and a park. There is a restaurant where tea, 
coffee, soft drinks and the like are sold, and where 
people sit in groups and talk. It is a sort of club- 
house. The lovers of music have formed an orchestra 
and a brass band. These organizations meet for re- 
hearsals and give public concerts. They have appeared 
even in Moscow and have received high praise. The 
baseball team has distinguished itself in contests held 
at Moscow. Walking and bicycling groups have been 
formed. Classes in sketching, drawing and painting 
have been organized. 

The school building, which has four stories, 
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houses a picture gallery. The canvases are the work 
of members of the commune, and some of them are 
very creditable. For example, there is a fine portrait of 
Bernard Shaw, and another of Maxim Gorky. Shaw 
visited Bolshevo and was painted by a member of the 
commune in a characteristic pose. Gorky was a 
frequent guest of the commune, and became its pa- 
tron-saint. 

IV. Self-Government. Bolshevo enjoys local au- 
tonomy, or home rule, to a very considerable extent. 
It has its town meetings, where many of its problems 
are discussed and settled. These meetings often try 
offenders, the breakers of local rules and regulations, 
and determine the penalties. The offender is always 
given a chance to justify his conduct, or offer some ex- 
planation or excuse. 

The discussion and decisions of the town meet- 
ings have great moral as well as cultural value. They 
develop talents; they give significance to citizenship; 
they make for dignity and self-respect. They strength- 
en the spirit of democracy. There is no fear of “au- 
thority’ in Bolshevo. The relations between officials 
and the members are friendly and cordial. 

To illustrate: The official who received our group, 
talked to us and showed us the factories, warehouses, 
homes, school, nursery, and the like, often turned to 
the crowd which had slowly formed around us, and 
suggested that they, not he, answer our questions. 
And they did, eagerly and earnestly. Two or three 
times they even corrected some of his less important 
statements. He was educational director, and less 
familiar than they were with details of factory man- 
agement, factory discipline, etc. 

Bolshevo publishes a weekly journal. It is 
printed in Moscow, but written and edited in the 
commune by its members. This journal is a record of 
public proceedings, a forum and a purveyor of local 
news. It discusses foreign affairs as well as national 
politics. 

Bolshevo is not a prison, nor a camp. It is a 
town of 4,500 inhabitants. It has no cells, locks or 
bars. There is hardly a gate. The population of 
Bolshevo have decent and comfortable homes. There 
are four factories, and all work day and night. The 
demand for the goods turned out exceeds the supply, 
hence three shifts. 


*“Hew to 
Arthur 


EW to the line, and let the chips fall where 
they may!’ This adage of sturdy Yankee 
craftsmanship still goes ringing on. It carries 

down to a less decisive age the determined ideals of a 
pioneer time, when tools were few and materials were 
what nature stored in a virgin forest. On July 26, 
1837, when the Third Meeting House was dedicated, 
a young nation was just beginning its commercial 
supremacy on the high seas in wooden ships made by 
hewing to the line, an ascendancy that was to last well 


*A paper read at the celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the dedication of the third meetinghouse of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) of Needham, Mass. . 


The Bolshevo administration and teaching staff 
encourage early marriage among the members of the 
commune, and in every way discourage illicit sexual 
relations. The young are urged to treat marriage and 
family life “‘serious'y.”” The whole atmosphere of 
Bolshevo lends support to this attitude. Life is not 
dull nor hard nor depressing. There is little to under- 
mine home life, and much to enrich it. Work, edu- 
cation, wholesome recreation, self-government and 
the idealism of the leaders and guides are all factors 
making for stability, order, dignity, and good conduct. 

There is no drunkenness at Bolshevo and no 
hooliganism. The ex-thieves and ex-burglars manifest 
a lively interest in European and American conflicts, 
in the strength of the labor movement, in the growth 
of liberalism and radicalism. America, in particular, 
deeply interests them. They have heard a good deal 
about American efficiency, American energy, Ameri- 
can wealth, and they ask why there is still so much 
unemployment in America, why the national wealth 
is not more justly distributed, and why the machine is 
not the servant of the American masses, rather than 
their master. 

Bolshevo is indeed an inspiring “model”? com- 
mune, challenging study and reflection. There can 
be but little doubt as to the success of Bolshevo’s 
methods and principles elsewhere should they be tried, 
and not in Russia alone. Why not adopt, experimen- 
tally, the plan in America? 

The Russians argue that only a Socialist state is 
free to establish and maintain a Bolshevo commune, 
because there is work for all and labor offers no ob- 
jection to the competition of convicts and delinquents. 
They say that American employers and trade union- 
ists would unite in opposition to the Bolshevo plan, 
and without work the whole experiment would soon 
fail. American criminologists and prison reformers 
might, however, persuade both employers and work- 
ingmen to permit the establishment of one Bolshevo 
in America, and watch the results. It is generally 
admitted that our reformatories are far from success- 
ful, and that juvenile delinquents are seldom reclaimed 
and returned to the community as desirable and useful 
members. Soviet Communism need not retain a 
monopoly of the truly progressive and enlightened 
methods of dealing with juvenile delinquents. 


the Line’’* 


B. Green 


up to the year when that Third Meeting House was 
put on skids and rollers and moved across from its 
original site to where it now stands, and where we 
now meet to do it honor. 

There was straight clear pine. White pine for 
corner posts and framing, for the old pine paneling to 
which our modern dwellings tastefully return, for a 
thousand uses where its light weight and ease of 
working commended it; yellow pine for floor joists and 
rafters, for ship’s planking and house flooring; white 
cedar for shingles; red cedar for its resistance to decay 
underground and its repulsion of moths; oak for 
timbering both ashore and afloat; ash for axe handles, 
wagon wheels, thills, whiffletrees, and trenails ashore, 
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and for trenails and belaying pins afloat; maple to 
serve with oak and ash and walnut for furniture and 
later to make blocks for the carpenter’s plane; walnut 
for gun stocks: such was the variety at that time avail- 
able to housewright, millwright, cartwright, ship- 
wright. Spruce went into masts and yardarms. 

The competent builder of the day carried over his 
shoulder nearly all the tools of his trade. With the 
broad axe, its blade in a plane with its handle, and the 
adze, its blade at right angles to its handle, he finished 
the surfaces of his timbers and plank. With the augur 
he bored his holes. With the spoke-shave he finished 
the pins or trenails to fit these holes and thus fasten 
timber to timber, plank to timber. The chisel and the 
maple-headed mallet made the rabbets and mortises 
by which timber was fitted to timber in framing a build- 
ing ora ship. And that was about all. But great was 
the skill of a good carpenter. 

Building, at least the framing, whether for church, 
barn, house, or ship, was summer work, for it had to be 
outdoors, and the wood had to be well seasoned and 
dry. Carrying on his shoulder his simple outfit of 
tools, a shipwright came barefooted one hot day toa 
yard looking for employment. The foreman of the 
yard tried his axes for balance and found them good, 
tried the edges and found them sharp. He decided 
on atest. Taking off his white linen glove that was a 
badge of office in the shipyard, he spread it on a log. 
Taking the man’s broad axe at long handle, he swung 
four full swings over his shoulder and placed four 
deep cuts between the fingers of the white glove. 
If the barefoot man could do as well, he might qualify. 
The barefoot man took the axe at long handle, put his 
bare foot on the log, and swung four deep cuts between 
his bare toes. The foreman considered that he had 
found a good man. 

Such was the skill that went into ship and meet- 
inghouse alike in the days when this building was 
raised. If you climb the folding ladder from the bal- 
cony at your back through the hatchway, you find 
yourself very much in the dark and on a level above 
the cove ceiling which forms the top of this audito- 
rium. When your eyes become accustomed to the 
dim light, you become aware that just below your 
feet lie five clear straight pine timbers crosswise of the 
building, spaced about fourteen feet apart, spanning 
forty-three feet in the clear. These timbers are twelve 
by twelve and show not a single knot in the entire 
span. They have been hand-hewn. They have been 
rabbeted and mortised for the Second Meeting House, 
from which they were taken to use in this, the Third 
Meeting House. You could not obtain commercially 
their equal today from any part of the American 
forest. Each of these long timbers forms the bottom 
chord of a wood truss. These sticks of straight pine 
must have come out of the woods one hundred and 
sixty-three years ago, for the Second Meeting House 

was built in 1774. 
From these bottom chords hangs the plaster ceil- 
ing which you see from your seats, suspended like a 
dish bottom up. This is formed of a wooden skeleton, 
sheathed with laths, and covered with lime plaster. 
From it used to hang a chandelier before the days of 
electricity. On it was once painted an open Bible in 
color, which after many years was painted out, evi- 
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dently by an act of vandalism, but the culprits were 
never caught and the decoration never reproduced. 
From this ceiling once hung also a dove which was a 
taxidermist’s handiwork, a stuffed dove. 

But what keeps the long pine timbers up is more 
than their own bending strength. Fitted to them isa 
system of oak timbers of smaller size, averaging about 
seven by seven, also hand hewn, also evidently taken 
from the Second Meeting House. They form the 
series of trusses of triangular shape which serve the 
double duty of tying the side walls together and sup- 
porting the roof against its own weight plus the occa- 
sional loads from wind and snow. 

Within the side walls, between the windows, are 
vertical posts or columns. Each wall column stands 
exactly under the end of one of the wozden roof trusses. 
Topping the columns is a horizontal timber in lengths 
which are spliced together to form a continuous run- 
ner, called the “plate,” which corresponds with a 
similar long stringer or sleeper under the bottom ends 
of the columns called a “‘ill,’’ which in turn rests 
on the stone underpinning. The roof trusses rest on 
the plate. Thus the church is framed in a series of 
transverse truss-and-post systems called ‘‘bents,’”’ and 
that is the skeleton of every frame structure. At the 
front end of the building a double roof truss is set and 
this carries the churchward side of the bell tower by 
supporting the two twelve by twelve corner posts of 
the tower, again of white pine. It is the sag of wooden 
trusses thus employed that’ accounts for a fact that 
the critical eye will notice, namely, in nearly all wooden 
churches the steeple leans slightly toward the build- 
ing, where one side of the steeple rests on the founda- 
tion while the churchward side is supported on trusses 
spanning the width of the building. That lean is 
true of this meetinghouse. 

Examining this truss structure more closely, you 
find almost no metal. The large pine bottom chord is 
hung at its center to the center tie of the truss by a 
hand forged iron strap. That is the only metal in the 
entire truss. Every other fastening is made by mortis- 
ing or rabbeting and securing with a round pin made 
of ash. Where the corner posts of the tower come he- 
tween the members of the double truss, there is one 
iron bolt through each post, set up with nut and washer, 
all hand forged and threaded. Of all the joints in the 
truss, the most vital is the joint between the oak top 
chord and the pine bottom chord at the roof eaves. 
There you find the height of the shipwright’s art with 
its rabbeted fit and its well fitted trenail. 

In the matter of getting the structure in place, 
the meetinghouse differed most from the ship. The 
ship was framed and planked on the ways and then 
was moved into place by launching. In a ship the 
only parts to be raised to vertical position were the 
masts, and that was done after launching, with a 
special hoisting device known as “shears.” But the 
meetinghouse has its open side toward the ground, and 
its heaviest members standing vertically above ground. 
So the method was to put together certain groups of 
timbers forming certain portions of the frame on the 
ground, then to raise them. Putting them together 
was simply carpenter, or housewright, work, handling 
one stick at a time. Raising them was another mat- 
ter, calling for all the tackle and all the brawn of the 
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neighborhood. A barn raising, or a church raising, was 
a prime event in the community, and all other busi- 
ness was suspended. No builder called for this inter- 
ruption to the community life until he had assembled 
on the ground every bit of framing that would have to 
go up, so that all hands working together under his 
plan and direction could get the frame up complete and 
in place in one day. A raising was therefore a gala 
day. The owner of the building that was to be 
played host and supplied the food, refreshment, and, 
even in the case of churches, sometimes a bit of spirits. 

Edward Augustus Mills wrote in 1916 that in 
raising this meetinghouse an accident occurred and a 
whole side of the frame fell. So heavy was the work 
and so slim the facilities in those days that accidents 
were far from rare. 

The First Meeting House was erected in 1712, 
apparently never quite finished, and never formally 
dedicated. It was a barn-like structure with two tiers 
of windows, a front and a side entrance through vesti- 
bules, but no spire. The Second Meeting House took 
substantially the same form with the addition of a 
tower which stood at one end with three sides exposed 
and the fourth side set into the front wall of the build- 
ing. Three doors in the three sides of the tower por- 
tion were the entrances. Built in 1774, a year after 
the fire that destroyed the First Meeting House, the 
Second acquired from Paul Revere and Son the cast 
bell which in this Third Meeting House still calls to 
worship. It was rung for the first time November 
15, 1811. The Third Meeting House was undertaken 
in 1836 and finished the following summer to improve 
the form of the older building. A projection with 
separate pediment was built on the front, from which 


Children Are 


the bell tower rose, forming a front vestibule with two 
entrances. Instead of two tiers of windows, the Third 
Meeting House had three large double windows on 
each side with pointed arch tops, and the pointed arch 
also featured the belfry opening above. In line with 
that suggestion of Gothic, the tower was finished with 
four small slender spires at the four corners of each of 
the two step levels, and from the center of a flat roof 
at the second level rose a larger slender spire capped 
by a weather vane. At or about the time of moving 
in 1879, though the building was unchanged in size or 
form, the architectural trim substituted square- 
topped windows with separate pediments and round 
arches for pointed in the belfry, thus suggesting 
Romanesque instead of Gothic. The two front en- 
trances became windows, and the present central 
door was made. Apparently, until 1888, the audi- 
torium building stood alone except for ten stalls in a 
hitching shed at the rear. The chapel, then added, 
brought with it a secondary lantern and tower over its 
own entrance vestibule. The square pyramid roofing, 
the main belfry, carried at its peak a spire of turned 
wood capped by a weather vane. Today, both the 
secondary tower over the chapel entrance and the 
spire on the main bell tower have disappeared, and 
the main tower is left looking decidedly unfinished. 

In this ancient meetinghouse we inherit a tradi- 
tion of worth, which fairly speaks to us in the words 
of our fathers, ‘‘Hew to the line!’ We have scarcely 
completed or fulfilled the honor due it until we re- 
store to it a parish membership in numbers and 
devotion unsurpassed by any neighboring church, 
and brighten and finish it inside and outside to con- 
form with and to express the high mission of our faith. 


Recommended 


Henry Beckett 


OUNT over the cynics of your acquaintance . . 
the disillusioned men and women who despair 
of the future of the human race... . and it 

may astonish you to realize how many of them live in 
a purely adult world, entirely cut off from the com- 
pany of children. When sophistication palls, these 
men and women turn frantically to back-to-nature 
fads. But too few of them realize that becoming ac- 
quainted with children is one of the most direct and 
wholesome ways of going back to nature. 

Children are in tune with nature. Their heads 
are closer to the ground. ‘They are more at home on 
the grass and in the trees, unless these are denied 
them in communities spoiled by the artificiality of 
grownups. The movements of children are spontane- 
ous, unstudied, and their speech is direct and vivid. 
They use fewer adjectives and more verbs. And their 
sentences are straightforward. 

Being primarily occupied with living rather than 
getting, they are more interested in experiences than 
in possessions, unless their elders have indulged them 
too much and so have encouraged a desire to possess. 
Children are continually making discoveries about the 
world. It is all new and interesting and older per- 
sons usually find this zest contagious. Also it is well 
for a grownup to encounter the mental attitudes of 


children and to observe how naturally they admire 
bravery, approve of honesty, are drawn by kindness. 

In noting the occupations of adults few children 
are impressed by wealth, for it may be invisible or not 
understood, but almost all children are interested in 
work requiring skill and courage. Creative competence 
appeals to them more than the ability to acquire 
property. Worthy human qualities are more evident 
in children because their personalities have not grown 
complex. Good will, affection and energy and en- 
thusiasm may be clearly identified. Loyalty is gen- 
erally apparent. 

Healthy children, well cared for, are fascinating 
and stimulating for the freshness of their imagination, 
the innocence of their humor, the acuteness of their 
senses. Natural mental and physical equipment 
has been blunted and warped in adults, so that they 
have lost some of the keenness of the joys of the senses. 
Children revive in them, through association in play 
time, the pleasures of make-believe, of imitation, of 
competing in games. In sharing a child’s first im- 
pressions of the varied phenomena of nature and art 
the adult’s own childhood is vicariously repeated. 

In another way children are a solace to adults who 
have been thwarted in difficult activities and who 
have met failure in efforts to make the lives of other 
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adults happy and comfortable. For it is so easy to 
win the affection of children—small children, at least 
—and it takes so little to make them happy. 


Kind words and a little intelligent comradeship — 


are enough to make children contented, unless they 
have been spoiled by elders, and some trifling toy or 
an excursion to some place of juvenile diversion will put 
them into a state of bliss. Ecstasy and joyous excite- 
ment come naturally to children. 

Through association with children adults come 
into contact with another section of human life. It is 
not wholesome for those of middle years to live wholly 
apart from youth and old age. They miss the con- 
tinuity of life, its range of sentiment, its variety. 
Their vision and their sympathies are restricted. Some 
acquaintance with children is needed to make adult 
life complete, for children are a distinct division of 
mankind in every generation. 

The development of personality in children, who 
as they grow seem to be a succession of different 
characters, in which manifestations change while 
identity continues, is a charming and sweetly pathetic 
miracle. It is pathetic because the tender and dear 
characteristics of the child of three are gone when that 
child becomes six, and we realize with a pang that in a 
way the child of three no longer exists. But it is a 
rich and joyous experience to accompany children on 
their climb through the years, because as the changes 
take place one shares the company of several indi- 
viduals in one, each a part of the other. 

In walking along with childhood the adult finds 
that he himself is going to school and that the child 
teaches by imitating the ways of the adult pupil. It is 
corrective education. The mature pupil learns to 
improve his own conduct, for he sees the child aping 
-whatever vanities and follies he may have. 

If adults are responsive they will learn a new hu- 
tility from children. Society talks glibly of civiliza- 
tion and human progress and likes to feel that human- 
ity has made tremendous progress, but in watching a 
group of children at play the discerning may come to 
realize that in important respects every adult is ad- 
vanced only a few years from a primitive condition. 
For children, except when conditioned and guided, are 
considerably primitive in behavior and manners, in 
outlook and in responses. What they say and do 
is curiously revealing to the full-grown. 

Sometimes they show a pugnacious consideration 
for property rights and again they are careless about 
them, as they are about many of the rules and regu- 
lations by which adults set much store. Children are 
like primitive people in their retentive powers, asso- 
ciation of ideas, feeling for location and direction, 
sense of tone and rhythm, imagery, poetic expression 
_and understanding of the animals which they take as 
pets. Like men in a state of barbarism they tend to 
-classify all things as good or evil. 

Perhaps the uncanny sanity of children’s thoughts, 
_.oddly disconcerting to the worldly-wise, has some- 
thing of the primitive in it. In their sadly mistaken 
notion of what our artificial world is like they disclose 
_a perplexing rightness and idealistic attitude, more ra- 
tional than much of our thinking. Down through all 
‘the generations of departed childhood, parents and 
teachers have been startled by this, but too few have 


appreciated its significance and too often the elders 
have been merely provoked, instead of enlightened, 
by the devastating questions of the oncomers. 

Consider the matter of property and relative 
wealth. Try to explain to an inquisitive child why one 
home is a place of affluence and another is wretched 
for want of money. Take a child to see a military 
parade and answer his questions about the purpose of 
soldiers and then try to tell him about war. 

It is a task to make thoughtful adults shrink, and 
to give them a feeling of chagrin and shame. The 
little people, with that beautiful trust in our world 
which is so touching, will accept our talk on inequali- 
ties and on fighting to kill, but perhaps with a puzzled 
and disquieting silence. And we, if we have sufficient 
comprehension, are left with an uneasy feeling that 
poverty and militarism must be desperately wrong, if 
we must flounder about so in attempting to make 
them clear to children. These are extreme examples, 
because no real approval of poverty and war are ex- 
pressed in any circle of intelligence today, but on a 
thousand subjects the ideas of children are whole- 
somely at variance with our practices, and the revela- 
tion of this is chastening. 

Also in the rollicking, naive and even absurd 
jesting of children there is refreshment for adults 
who may be weary of the current type of sneering wit 
and of the cynic’s wisecracks. The laughter of a 
healthy, nonprecocious child has no meanness or grim- 
ness in it, although the joke may involve the discom- 
fiture of someone. 

A little mingling with children is salutary for the 
bumptious and self-important. Children resent be- 
ing patronized, and they are cool to adults whose ap- 
proach suggests condescension. This is a valuable cor- 
rective, because an adult ignored by a child is apt to 
feel humiliated. Most of us value the good opinion 
of children. Upon meeting them we try to get into 
their good graces and success gives us a profound satis- 
faction. 

It may be that the discernment of women, their 
so-called intuition, is to some extent due to the closer 
association with children which many of them have. 
At any rate mothers, nurses and teachers of long ex- 
perience occasionally have an understanding that 
may be attributed to much fellowship with young 
persons whose thinking has not yet been muddled by 
our topsy-turvy reasoning. If this is true, then other 
adults, absorbed in the pursuit of shams and confused 
in their codes of conduct, should come under the spell 
of the boys and girls who often seem curiously wise. 

The assumptions that children frequently express 
about the goodness of the world are unconscious hints 
as to the failings of the world as we have it. Schiller 
said that the adult would be a genius if he lived up to 
the promise of childhood. Just so the world would be 
heaven if it fitted the suppositions of small children 
who have been sheltered in affection and. protected 
from the harsh relationships of men. 

It is to the children a little past infancy that em- 
bittered adults should go for hope and comfort, be- 
cause very soon most children become the victims of 
their elders in one way or another. The small ones are 
the most original, the most free from inhibitions, and 
they may even have the most vitality. They are 
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adaptable and their faith and trust are reassuring to 
an adult who has lost most of his. 

Generalizing, it may be said that they are the 
only human beings whose happiness—for the time be- 
ing—we can definitely secure. Later on the well- 
being of our fellows is largely beyond our control be- 
cause, no matter how we have succeeded in per- 
fecting their material circumstances, we cannot govern 
their thoughts, their emotions, their affections. But 
we do have mastery over the lives of small children, 
provided their health is sound. With mere physical 
comforts we can keep them contented, as in the case 
of our four-footed pets, and with simple toys and ten- 
der lullabies we can make all their waking hours 
joyous and beneficent. 


Nearer the gates of Paradise than we, 
Our children breathe its airs, its angels see. 


So R. H. Stoddard wrote, and Wordsworth, in his 
ode concerning childhood’s raptures, wrote that ‘‘trail- 
ing clouds of glory do we come.” 

Unless the lines of many poets are altogether silly, 
the ways of children do have a celestial freshness, and 
association with them should be esteemed a high priv- 
ilege. But the brightest fact about small children is 
that they are a continual reason for hope. If children 
generally come into the world with such glamorous 
qualities that they suggest messengers from the abode 
of the blessed, then why despair? Perhaps it will be 
possible to work out methods of bringing them to 
man’s estate without losing the qualities so much 
needed for human redemption on earth. 

Whatever the prospects for this may be, the adults 
of discontent in our sorely tried generation may find 
peace and gladness in the company of the gentle 
people of whom Jesus remarked: ‘““Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones; for I say unto you, 
that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 


sy * * * 
ee _ PROHIBITION IN INDIA 
pm het 


C. F. Andrews 


R. GANDHI has given me a personal message to deliver to 
the heads of the churches in Great Britain, together with 
the leaders of the great Christian movements. It is this—that 
they should give their strong and open support to the campaign 
against drink and drugs which he has now inaugurated. Now 
that Congress has accepted office, he feels that he may make this 
appeal for sympathy and support in a great humanitarian cause. 
The importance of such a request, coming from him at sucha time, 
can easily be realized, and in this article I shall try to explain 
some of the difficulties which will have to be overcome if pro- 
hibition in India is to succeed. 

Under the Government monopoly which has existed hitherto, 
a considerable part of the revenue came from opium and alcohol. 
As much as one-third of the budget has been provided from this 
source alone. The Government, by continually raising the price, 
has attempted to diminish the sale. But, with opium especially, 
there has been no such decrease owing to higher prices; for the 
confirmed addict will get his drug whatever price he has to pay 
for it; and, when the price is raised, the ruin of his family and 
his home becomes all the more complete. 

Take, for instance, the province of Orissa, which I know 
very well indeed. There, opium is the curse of the rural popula- 
tion. If we analyze the years of the worst agricultural depression 
that modern India has ever experienced—the years of the unpre- 
cedented drop in the selling price of agricultural products between 
1932 and 1936 — we find in the reports a large increase in the 


’ meet a genuine local demand.” 


revenue derived from opium during those very years, and at the end. 
of the period we have a note from the chief excise commissioner, 
stating that twenty new opium shops had been opened ‘‘to 
This should be sufficient evi- 
dence to show that in India, at any rate, the mere raising of the 
price of intoxicants does not automatically lessen their sale. It 
will never bring a complete control of the evil, which is spreading 
in certain districts like some terrible epidemic, with alarming 
rapidity. 

The fact that distinguishes rural India from industrial Brit- 
ain is the scattered nature of the population. Villages are miles 
apart, with only a track between them. Whole districts have 
been immune from the liquor and opium curse for centuries past. 
Other districts have suffered, either from drink or else from 
drugs. The tragedy that has happened in the more recent years, 
during which cheap inter-communication has been increased, is 
that this plague of drink and drugs has infected new areas. The 
same thing has happened with malaria infection also; indeed, the 
twin evils of malaria and intemperance seem to go hand in hand. 
Not seldom, the opium addiction begins through the wrong use 
of the drug as a cure for malaria. It can only bea palliative, 
nevera cure. At other times the misery of an enfeebled existence, 
when the malaria poison is in the body, drives the man of the 
family to take to drink. But, if once this begins in a village, ruin 
stares the family in the face. For the extremely small earnings 
in cash all go to the drink shop, and nothing is left to buy a single- 
garment. 

No one in England can ever dream of the poverty of a great 
part of modern village India. Even where the drink or drug 
habit has not eaten its way into the village, the bareness of the 
home is inconceivable. Where the curse of drink has been added, 
human life, especially among the depressed classes, loses every 
sign of decency or comfort: and it is among these poorest vil-- 
lages that the drink or drug habit is worst of all. 

In one such district, where plague had got in and people 
were dying daily, the plague officer suggested that their ragged 
clothes should be burnt. Then it was found out that the rags 
they were wearing were the only clothes they had! This would 
not be an uncommon experience among the ‘‘slum” areas of 
village India. 

The Prime Minister in South India, where the drinking of 
toddy (fermented palm juice) is worst of all, has for some years: 
been the president of the All-India Prohibition League. He has: 
worked in the past with the Rev. Herbert Anderson, Dr. Mann, 
Mary Campbell, and others, in cordial friendship. Now he has. 
taken up the whole burden of his own province of Madras. As. 
soon as he had accepted office and had been chosen Premier of 
the Congress Ministry in Madras, he started with a prohibition 
campaign in the most difficult district of all, called the Salem dis-- 
trict, where toddy-drinking had ruined the rural population. 
Though his health is very weak indeed, he has conducted the 
campaign himself, covering often 150 miles in a single day over- 
almost impossible roads and visiting thirty to forty villages in 
his tour. 

The enthusiasm which has met him everywhere has revealed’ 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the whole countryside is with 
him. Especially among the women and children the campaign 
has meant the deliverance from the curse that the country has 
suffered under for so long. 

Fears have been expressed that when once the controlled 
and licensed liquor shops have been closed down the illicit traffic 
(supplied with raw spirit by secret distillation) will come in and 
make the last state worse than the first. This danger exists; but 
everything is being done to prevent it. Here there is no real 
analogy between India and the United States. For ‘“‘village’” 
India differs entirely from a country of motor roads and railways 
and a comparatively high standard of living, even in the country” 
districts, such as can be seen in the United States. The village 
in India is a self-contained unit, and, though inter-communica-. 
tion is more rapid today than before, it would not present a field 
of high profits to the ‘‘bootlegger,’”’ and if there were any secret: 
local distillation it would be detected. 
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Where the intoxicant is opium, detection would be much 
easier still, because the opium poppy cannot be grown and its 
juice extracted secretly. The manufacture of opium also is a 
difficult process requiring a factory which could not be concealed. 

How brave the effort of these new ministers is may be real- 
ized from the fact I have already referred to, that in all these 
provinces a large part of the revenue is derived from the Govern- 
ment sale, under careful restriction, of drink and drugs. All this 
will have to be given up if prohibition succeeds. Yet they are 
ready to sacrifice it, if only this curse can be removed!—The Chris- 
tian World, London. 


soe se 


YES, IT IS HARD BEING — 
By the Husband of a Minister’s Wife 


T is certainly hard being—anything worth while. Therefore 

it is, and I know it is, hard, very hard, being a minister’s 

wife. There is only one thing harder, and I shall reserve men- 
tion of that for the present. 

I had supposed that nearly everybody of an observing and 
reflective mind, especially anybody with the slightest acquaint- 
ance with biography and history, already knew how very hard 
is the life of anyone given to the pursuit of ideal ends, to a pro- 
gram of human service, to a pathway leading to any worthy 
goal. 

It was hard for Mary to be the mother of Jesus (and the 
rest of the family). Whatever may have been her exaltation at 
the ‘‘annunciation,”’ the glory soon departed. For thirty years 
the boy did nothing to speak of, so far as is known. Then for 
three years he stirred up trouble continually (as well as ‘‘went 
about doing good’’). It was so hard for his mother that she 
besought him to desist. And how hard it was for her to follow 
him to the cross! And how hard, ail through her life, to be dis- 
appointed in the promise he had made that he would soon return 
in triumph! 

It was hard for Peter to forsake all and follow Jesus, only 
to find himself compelled to ask, ‘‘What shall we have for it?”’ 
And hard for him to sit by the fire denying that he had ever 
followed Jesus. 

It was hard for Saul, who approved of Stephen’s murder, 
and who immediately thereafter vigorously persecuted the 
Christians, to turn about and become the great missionary. 
And when he summed up the story of opposition, shipwreck, 
perils by land and sea, persecution, what a story of a hard life 
was that! 

It was hard for William Booth to leave the auditorium and 
preach in the worst part of London; to be denounced by the 
church, denounced by the great Huxley, assailed by mobs and 
kicked by the police all through the streets of the district. 

It was hard for Florence Nightingale to step down from 
eminent respectability into the lowest calling, practiced only by 
immoral women, and transform it into the profession of nursing 
as we know it. 

It was hard for Clara Barton, a physical and nervous wreck 
in middle life, in Europe to “rest,’’ to go out on the battlefields 
there where few if any respectable women had ever been. And 
it was hard for her to overcome the years of opposition by her 
own country in its steadfast refusal to join the Red Cross. And 
it must have been hard, in the heat of a Southern summer, to 
identify the rotting bodies of many Northern boys and see that 
they were returned to the North. 

It was hard for Jane Addams to found Hull House. And it 
was hard for Marian Leslie, her double in England, to forsake 
wealth and luxury and ease, and dwell for the rest of her life 
in the worst part of London. 

It was hard for Mary Livermore, and Lucy Stone, and Mary 
Walker, and Frances Willard, and Anna Shaw, and most of 
other “progressive” and militant women, to do what they did, 
invite public scorn, and be blamed even by friends for “going 
altogether too far.” 

Verily, like the writer of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 


I might say that ‘‘time would fail me’’ to speak of the mighty 
host of idealists, especially women, in an age when for any re- 
spectable woman to leave home and become an agitator was 
enardars 

And so it has been, is now, and ever shall be, with the min- 
isters’ wives. I speak from a considerable knowledge of their 
programs in at least one denomination. I have visited in the 
parsonage, I have known their hardships, I have seen their 
families, I have discussed parish problems and parish short- 
comings with them. I have seen the parsonage an adjunct to 
the church, its kitchen, its dishes, its refrigerator, its “personnel,”’ 
all drafted into frequent service. And I have been the husband 
of one minister’s wife, lo, these many years. 

The ministers’ wives speak for themselves, and they have 
spoken well, and chiefly in the affirmative. They do not need 
my words, but I need to utter them. 

I know that there is something far harder than being 
a minister’s wife. It is the hardness of “not being.’’ How hard 
it would have been for the men and women I have mentioned 
not to have done what they did. How hard it would have been 
for the young women who married ministers (and became the 
mothers of an exceptionally numerous line of exceptionally emi- 
nent and successful men and women, see ‘“‘Who’s Who’’) not 
to become the companions of men in a high calling and joint 
ancestors of a noble line. How hard it would have been not 
to serve on committees, not to “engineer things,’ not to be 
denominational and interdenominational officials, not to be 
students of religious education and missions, and teachers of the 
same, not to be the wives of missionaries in their work of trans- 
forming the pagan world. 

There is something far harder in store for young women 
who do not marry ministers, who bear no children, who make no 
sacrifices, who know no joy of service, who do only what is 
pleasant, easy, comfortable—something far harder for such than 
for any minister’s wife I have ever known. To come to the 
end of a life of ease, perhaps of luxury, a life devoid of any taste 
of hardship, any program of sacrificial service, is, after all, the 
hardest thing in the world for any young woman. And if she 
does not know that it is hard, why, that makes it hardest of 
all. 

As I look back over a generation of service in the ministry, 
of companionship and co-operation with a minister’s wife, I would 
say to any young woman who marries a minister, ‘‘Hail, thou 
highly favored, blessed art thou among women.” 

* * * 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION WORK 


October 1, 1937-December 31, 1937 


During the month of November the local Universalist 
churches were asked to make an appeal for the support of our 
International Church Extension work in Japan and Korea. We 
are pleased to report that the following churches and other 
organizations have contributed a total of $590.26 since October 
1, 1987: 

Connecticut: Stafford. 

Illinois: Hutsonville. 

Iowa: Mitchellville, Mt. Pleasant, Webster City. 

Maine: Augusta, Canton, Canton Point, Dexter, Livermore 
Second, Livermore Falls, Pittsfield, Portland (Church of 
the Messiah), West Paris. 

Massachusetts: Abington, Cambridge, Medford (First), Somer- 
ville (First). 

New Hampshire: Nashua, State Convention. 

New York: Auburn, Middleport, Morris, State Convention. 

North Carolina: Kinston Circuit. 

Ohio: Columbus; credited to State Convention: Miami Asso- 

ciation, W. U. M. A. 

Pennsylvania: Philadelphia (Messiah). 

Rhode Island: Providence (Mediator). 

Vermont: Cavendish, Morrisville. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


COMMENT ON THE SYMPOSIUM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will probably hear much about the symposium which 
appears in the January issue of the Leader, but I should like to 
add a few words of congratulation and comment. 

I congratulate you on the fact that with the publication of 
this series the Leader steps into a place of real leadership among 
the religious periodicals of the country. Possibly I have failed 
to note all of the religious journals, but in my reading I have not 
seen anywhere a set of articles so helpful and so complete. Thus 
the Leader has made a vital contribution to religious journalism. 

Just a few words by way of comment. For some unknown 
reason numerous ministers of our denomination assume that our 
people are not susceptible to the everyday problems and per- 
plexities which beset all other human beings. Certainly we hope 
that we are keenly alert to the great problems which trouble the 
whole of humanity. But we avoid a whole side of our existence 
when we close our eyes to the inner struggles and conflicts which 
every normal person feels. — 

The world needs a church that meets these problems in a 
square, intelligent, courageous and sympathetic way. I wonder 
sometimes if there is not a definite relationship between our low 
attendance in churches and our failure to help people to answer 
the questions pertaining to the inner emotional and spiritual life. 
With this symposium the Church takes a step which I hope every 
minister will follow. Men and women cannot live with the rest 
of the world in peace and happiness until we lead them to a 
philosophy of inner peace and harmony—peace within them- 
selves. 

E. Hartwell Daley. 

Chelsea, Mass. 


* * 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Henry Rose wrote with gentlemanly restraint when he 
characterized as “‘brazen effrontery”’ the use of Jesus’ words, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,”’ in a full page liquor ad 
in the New York Herald-Tribune. No telling how many 
bottles of booze, cocktail sets, et cetera, were under the Christ- 
mas trees in American homes along with inexpensive children’s 
toys. The tremendous volume of pre-holiday liquor advertising 
was a travesty on the finest traditions associated with the Na- 
tivity. Indeed this greed-ridden disregard for the righteous and 
the decent pervades liquor advertising twelve months in the year. 

In 1937 the liquor industry paid about $23,000,000 for 
advertising space in newspapers, and another $7,000,000 for 
magazine space. On top of that is the cost of billboard space 
along the highways, and radio time. A sizable sum is spent 
for souvenir items, card matches and periscopes to view Legion 
parades. Did this outlay of more than $30,000,000 bring results? 
It did. The annual per capita consumption of alcoholic drinks 
increased from thirteen to fifteen gallons. Another hundred 
million dollars spent in advertising and consumption will ap- 
proach the high mark of 22.81 gallons per capita made in 1911. 

It pays to advertise? Sure, for it helps start young people 
in the drink habit. Quote: “‘A large and thoroughly capable 
advertising agency has determined that approximately 65 per- 
cent of the members of the wine and spirit buying public today 
is under the age of thirty-nine years.’’ Another quote: “The 
Springfield (Mass.) Tap and Tavern caters to the middle and 
better classes, with special emphasis on the younger crowd. This 
includes students from the two local colleges, Springfield College 
(Athletic) and American International College, even though 
these institutions are many miles from the Tap and Tavern.” 
(Both quotes from a liquor trade journal.) 

It pays to advertise? The brewers think so. For a lot of 
them are not as well off as they think they should be. In fact it 
was revealed at the annual meeting of the United States Brewers’ 


Association in October that of the total of 685 breweries operat- 
ing, only 380 were currently reported solvent. Therefore, it is 
not surprising to read the announcement that a New York ad- 
vertising firm has landed a nice big account for the year 1938— 
all they have to do is make the American people thoroughly 
beer-conscious. ‘Through the daily press,’ advises Editor and 
Publisher, ‘‘the brewers can reach not only their customers but 
those sections of the public which do not yet regard beer and 
its makers as a beneficent social force.” 

The imminent beer propaganda will aim to convince you 
and me that beer is liquid bread, has tonic properties, is a partial 
aid to digestion, is a laxative, and a sedative—that it develops 
good fellowship, stimulates conversation, relaxes tense mental 
strain, is not habit-forming—that it’s fine for party drinking 
because it enlivens but does not inebriate; fosters family life 
because father can stay home nights and quaff wholesome beer 
with mother and children; good use of leisure time is to be found. 
in the ceremony of drinking beer; parents can do no greater ser- 
vice to their offspring and society in general than have the young 
people become devotees of real temperance through beer drink- 
ing; beer for safe and sane auto driving; beer in the picnic bas- 
ket, beer in the golf club locker, beer for the winter carnival,. 
beer for the charity ball and at the wedding; beer while waiting 
for the fish to bit, while waiting for the 5.15, while waiting for 
wife to do the shopping; beer as a breakfast cereal, beer for a 
quick lunch, beer for a night-cap—and the inevitable climax, 
beer under the Christmas tree. 

Dr. Rose said that “The Christian Leader and other religious 
papers are due to begin a great temperance crusade.” I hope 
it is true. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


“RELIGIOUS HUMILITY”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The portion of the radio address by H. Faber on Religious 
Humility, printed in the December 4 issue of the Leader, is, in my 
estimation, a very pertinent interpretation of the whole of life. 
In these days when we are concerned about democracies and 
totalitarian states, when we feel that our application of Chris- 
tianity has not met the challenge of the hour, it is well to have 
such an article to lift us out of the complexity of things to a level 
where our course is very simple, clear, and mandatory. In one 
brief paragraph the author gives us the malady and the cure: 

“Speaking from the religious point of view, we may say that 
there are these two attitudes towards life: the egotistic and the 
religious attitude. Egotism says that the highest value lies in 
the I, in the I of my person, or of my family, or of my country and 
state, and it lives on this principle. Religion says that the first 
thing necessary in life is to recognize the sovereignty of God, to 
be humble, and it tries to live on this principle.” 

These two attitudes are not irreconcilable, but ‘‘the first 
thing necessary. . is to recognize the sovereignty of God.” 
Thus religious humility is of first magnitude and assumes its 
proper relation to the rest of life. When we accept this hypothe- 
sis, democracies gain security while totalitarian states lose their 
significance. The soil is made fertile for Christianity in all its. 
fullness, while paganism must languish for want of sustenance. 

Mrs. Edwin Cunningham. 

Augusta, Maine. 

* * * 


A press report states that the enormous number of 700,000: 
birds in the state of Missouri alone are killed by motor vehicles. 
annually. It would be of great interest if the statistics could be 
verified, comments the Pueblo Indicator, and of more interest. 
still to find ways and means to prevent the terrific slaughter of 
birds.—Our Dumb Animals. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOWN EAST 


When Mrs. Harry Treat, trustee and 
finance chairman of the National Execu- 
tive Board, invited me to Portland, Me., to 
help organize a Clara Barton Guild, I 
didn’t look before I leaped to answer that 
I would be delighted to accept; the rest of 
her letter went on to say that I was also 
invited to speak to the Congress Square 
Mission Circle! 

On Jan. 5, then, armed with overshoes, 
ear-mufis and three pairs of woolen gloves 
(for after all it was mid-winter and I was 
going to Maine), I was met at the Port- 
land Union Station by Mrs. Benjamin 
Hersey and Mr. Treat, who very kindly 
left his work to weleome me. Mrs. Hersey 
drove me to Mrs. Douglas Hammett’s for 
luncheon, where, in addition to having a 
very delightful meal, we were able to be- 
come a little more acquainted with each 
other and to talk over informally some 
phases of the W. N. M. A. work. Then 
we went to the church, where the Mission 
Circle was to meet at 2.30. 

It was rather an ordeal for me to face a 
group made up of women who know so 
much more about our missionary work 
than I do, from years of experience in it, 
but they were all so cordial and appeared 
so interested, that I found myself quite at 
home with them. Mrs. Hersey, who is 
president of the Circle, conducted a very 
fine devotional service, and a brief business 
meeting, and after my talk a very nice tea 
was served, while I had an opportunity to 
meet many of the Mission Circle members 
individually, all of whom expressed great 
interest in the projects of the organization. 

Mrs. Hersey and I were guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Treat at dinner, and immediately 
after went back to Congress Square to 
meet the prospective Guild members and 
their very efficient sponsor, Miss Elva 
Shackford. Twelve expectant little girls 
sat in one long row facing me as I went in 
—junior high school age—and their en- 
thusiasm was infectious. This was my first 
attempt as National Clara Barton Guild 
Secretary in organizing a Guild, and it was 
heart-warming to feel their interest. One 
girl wanted to know if she could give more 
than her 45 cents for dues, and another 
asked why they couldn’t meet every week, 
instead of every other week. 

With the help of Miss Shackford, they 
are to elect and install their officers at 
their next meeting, choose their Guild 

_ pins and begin on their program. Would 
that we all had their ‘‘pep!”’ Delicious 
refreshments were served, that carried me 
back to my own young Guild days, when 
hot chocolate with a marshmallow floating 
on it was the height of Epicurean bliss. 

Due to illness in one parish and a sudden 
death in the other, the meetings planned 
for Westbrook and Woodfords were neces- 


sarily canceled, but on the following day I 
was able to meet with a slightly older 
group of girls, who are to form a Senior 
Clara Barton Guild at the Congress Square 
Church, with Miss Shackford as their ad- 
viser also. The Maine women aren’t 
afraid of work, you see! This will put the 
Portland church at the head of the list for 
missionary societies: a Mission Circle, two 
Clara Barton Guilds and the Congress 
Square Guild, which contributes to the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Diabetic Camp 
as well as to local philanthropies. 

It really wouldn’t be fair to Maine to 
close without a word about their weather: 
it was simply gorgeous until the morning I 
left, and my ear-muffs and woolen gloves 
weren't put to use at all. Where do we 
get our ideas? Not only about weather, 
but about New England reserve and 
‘typical’? Maine character? I just didn’t 
see any. All I found was the heartiest 
welcome, the best meals (after all, you 
have to keep up your strength!) and the 
most cordial hospitality, down East. 

Sarah Henderson. 
the 
WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


It is not too early to mention the ob- 
servance of the World Day of Prayer, the 
first Friday in Lent, March 4, 1937. The 
theme, ““The Church, a World Fellowship,” 


is carried out in programs, the call to 
prayer, posters, and by a small card with 
a revolving dise showing standard time 
around the world—a most interesting way 
to keep track of the observance of the 
World Day of Prayer. Material is avail- 
able through your own headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. The pro- 
grams, as usual, are 2 cents each, posters 
5 cents, dise card, 5 cents, Young People’s 
Program, ‘‘And Who Is My Neighbor?’ 
2 cents each, Call to Prayer, free. Antici- 
pate your requirements early, please. 
* x 

In Warren, Mass., Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists work and 
worship together, and when sixty of the 
women come out to hear the story of the 
Universalist work in the mountains of 
North Carolina and at the birthplace of 
Clara Barton, manifest a deep interest in 
the work, and carry away with them the 
literature pertaining to the projects, we 
are greatly encouraged to believe in the 
goal toward which the W. N. M.A. is 
working—one organization of all of the 
women of the local church. This group is 
divided into Circles, and each Circle has 
its particular program. They come to- 
gether as a unit and listen to reports once 
a month. These reports showed a healthy 
condition financially and a record of splen- 
did service. It was a privilege to talk to 
and be with them for one afternoon and 
enjoy their hospitality. 

A ade 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUTH AND THE WAR ON SYPHILIS 


“Stamp out Syphilis—Enemy of Youth’’ 
is the battle-cry of the united health and 
welfare forces which are sponsoring Second 
National Social Hygiene Day on Feb. 2. 

Half of the &00,000 new syphilis infec- 
tions which come to the attention of phy- 
sicians each year are found in young people 
between twenty and thirty years of age. 

One in five of all syphilis infections are 
found in boys and girls under twenty. 

What does youth itself think of this? 
Are they indifferent? Do they understand 
the significance of these facts? 

The answer is that youth thinks a lot 
about it, is not indifferent, and does ap- 
preciate its significance. 

During the past year, many youth or- 
ganizations have taken official notice of 
this grave problem, this menace to the 
health and security of present and coming 
generations. 

During the past year thousands of 
young men and women have individually 
and collectively accepted the challenge, 
have urged measures which would reduce 
the terrible toll of syphilis. 

During the past year the Y. M. C. A.’s, 
4 H clubs, college and university students, 
the American Youth Congress and many 


more have gone on record as favoring the 
campaign against syphilis, and have taken 
concrete strides toward the realization of 


- a syphilis-free country. 


On August 18, 1937, the citizens of 
Chicago beheld what was probably the 
most amazing parade in its history. Carry- 
ing banners which denounced the syphilis 
scourge, 1,500 young men and women 
marched through the Loop to the City 
Hall. 

There this army of youth received 200,- 
000 ballots for distribution to as many 
people, ballots asking whether Chicagoans 
would take, secretly and free of charge, the 
Wassermann test for syphilis. The af- 
firmative results of that poll were over- 
whelming, but the demonstration of youth’s 
participation is probably without equal. 

And the number of determined young 
people is on the increase. Each day new 
groups are adding their numbers to the 
legion of youth which is bent upon driving 
out syphilis—its greatest health enemy. 

Not alone are the American Social 
Hygiene Association and the United States 
Public Health Service concerned with the 
guidance of an effective campaign against 
the disease. Such diverse groups, for ex- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A PLEA FOR ACTION 


The people of the Universalist Church 
need to be rudely disillusioned about one 
phase of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation’s efforts. There is a pleasant 
and secure notion abroad among us that 
all is well with this worthy association. 
We have come to expect that herculean 
tasks will be accomplished. We have made 
the false assumption that the needs of the 
association are being met generously but 
mysteriously. 

The blunt fact is that a relatively small 
handful of people are carrying the burden 
of furnishing the funds which this hard- 
working association needs. The fact is 
that the association does not have funds 
to do its work in a manner that meets its 
own high standards. The fact is that 
there is no romantic or mysterious source 
of unlimited funds. The fact is that the 
great majority of Universalist people, in- 
cluding a great number of those who should 
be most concerned, have never been 
stirred enough to send a dollar to support 
or enlarge the work of the G.S.S. A. We 
need to become realistically disillusioned 
about this phase of the Association’s ef- 
forts. Or shall we say, we need to revise 
our thinking about what Universalists are 
doing for religious education? 

What is needed is the direct and im- 
mediate support of hundreds of parents. 
Annual gifts of two or five dollars are not 
too much to expect. Yes, teachers, super- 
intendents and ministers can help with 
their small gifts. We need to multiply 
them by the score. But we also need the 
larger gifts that people of comfortable 
means can give. Schools, state associations 
and church clubs could help by increasing 
their gifts. 

Most of the efforts of the G. S. S. A. go 
into direct help to the local church schools. 
There is no loss of motion in useless over- 
head. Eliminate or weaken the G.S.S. A. 
and you destroy the most powerful agency 
for religious education possessed by the 
Universalist Church. Destroy religious 
education, and you surrender the future 
of our faith. 

You who read these lines are urgently 
pressed here and now to give a contribu- 
tion to the G.S.S. A. This appeal is not 
meant to go over your head, but to your 
heart. It asks for action. 

M.A. Kapp, President, 
General Sunday School Association. 


* * 


VALENTINE’S DAY SUGGESTION 


Some pupils of Congress Square Church 
School, Portland, Maine, once carried out 
a simple project which may be suggestive 
to others. We quote from a letter received 
from a leader of the school at the time: 

“Our juniors had a good time the Satur- 
day before Valentine’s Day. They came 


to the church in the afternoon and made 
45 valentines which they filled with candy 
and wrapped in waxed paper. Then on 
Valentine’s Day some of them went after 
school and delivered them at the Home for 
Aged Women. They were most attrac- 
tive valentines, red with lace trimmings, 
stickers, etc., and filled with tiny cinnamon 
candy hearts. The youngsters had a grand 
time delivering them, too. Mrs. D— 
had assembled most of the ladies in the 
parlor and they asked the group to sing 
with and for them, which they gladly 
did.” 
* * 
SUGGESTED CHANGES FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S COURSE 


A number of Universalist schools, upon 
our recommendation in September, intro- 
duced into their young people’s class the 
fall quarter, Understanding the Christian 
Life, the new Baptist course, ‘‘Youth 
Living the Christian Life.”’ Written by 
Dr. Perey R. Hayward, this is Course X 
in the Keystone series. 

The current quarter, Entering upon the 
Christian Life, we cannot recommend for 
Universalist schools. Such matters as 
baptism, church membership, conversion, 
the church’s organization and program, 
are written from the Baptist viewpoint. 
Any group wishing to study different de- 
nominations will find here excellent ma- 
terial through which to become better ac- 
quainted with our Baptist neighbors. 
But for helping Universalist young people 
to understand the Christian life more usable 
material is available. Write the G.S.S. A. 


* * 


WORTH PONDERING 


Some thought - provoking statements 
from Dr. Albert W. Beaven’s book, “‘The 
Local Church.” 

So much of church work consists in per- 
petuating what has been done, that we do 
not stop to ask why it continues to be 
done. 

That same man who can control cement 
may not be able to control his own temper, 
train his own children, or live happily with 
his own family. It takes infinitely more 
brains, a finer spiritual insight and a 
higher order of ability, to deal successfully 
with persons than with things. 

Young people who are really anxious to 
see human nature changed for the best will 
be abandoning assets of inestimable power 
if they do not link themselves with the 
Christian Church. 

Methods or forms of organization are 
never sacred. They are good only when 
they gain what we want. When they do 
not, they are to be changed without hesi- 
tation. 

It is so natural to measure the progress 
of a church by the number of people who 
attend its services. We count them, and 


announce, if there are few, that the church 
is on the retrograde, but if there are many 
that the church is progressing. In our 
judgment, this tends to put the emphasis 
in the wrong place. Obviously, it is not 
a religious exercise just to get a lot of people 


“together; and, in spite of what we have 


said in the previous chapter, getting them 
together for fellowship does not produce 
religious results. What makes their at- 
tendance important and their fellowship 
useful is the object for which they get to- 
gether and what happens to them in that 
gathering. 
te Lae 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Five members of the board of the Ohio 
Church School Association met in Mil- 
ford on Dec. 29 for the transaction of 
business. The recent field trip of Miss 
Yates was discussed, and it was agreed 
that this had been a profitable piece of 
work. Rev. Harmon M. Gehr was duly 
appointed from the state association to at-- 
tend the International Council of Religious 
Education Convention, to be held in Co- 
lumbus June 28-July 4. Plans were dis-: 
cussed for the annual convention to be 
held in Eldorado in June, and for the second. 
session of the Buckeye Junior Institute. 


Our attention has been called to two 
items of interest regarding the Univer- 
salist church at Middleport which appeared 
recently in a western New York news- 
paper. The junior choir has procured new 
vestments. Members of the choir earned 
money to cover the cost of materials and 
interested women of the church did the 
necessary sewing. Item two relates to a 
newly organized boys’ club in the church, 
in charge of a teacher of a group of junior 
boys. 


The New Hampshire Sunday School 
Association is paying for a subscription 
to The Christian Leader or The Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Education, to be 
sent to the superintendent of each Uni- 
versalist church school in the state. This 
has been made possible by a contribution 
from the New Hampshire State Conven- 
tion, whose officers recognize the impor- 
tance of helping to equip leaders for the 
task of religious education. 


Exactly $105.79 in church school offer- 
ings for our work in Japan and Korea was 
recorded in the G.S. S. A. office during the 
month of December, sending the total on 
Dec. 31 to $525.25. Has your school 
forwarded its International Friendship 
offering yet? 


Those who read with interest and profit 
Dr. Ernest J. Chave’s article ‘Keeping 
Religious Education on a Religious Level,” 
in the Dee. 4 issue of The Christian Leader, 
will be pleased to know that it will appear 
in pamphlet form at an early date. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has been asked to direct the choir 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of that city, a church with a membership 
of 1,200 and an average congregation of 
over 300. The agreement does not make 
it necessary for Mrs. Skeels to be away 
from her own church on Sunday. 


Rey. O. G. Colegrove, his wife and her 
brother, S. C. Ogsburg, are on their way 
to Florida and Alabama, holding services 
along the way. Their headquarters will be 
in Florala, Ala., Jan. 24 to Feb. 24. They 
will spend the latter part of January 
visiting St. Augustine, Fla., Eustis, Lake 
Worth and Miami on the east shore, and 
St. Petersburg and Tarpon Springs, Fla., 
on the west coast. 


Rev. Leslie C. Nichols of Melrose, Mass., 
while playing in the local ministers’ volley 
ball tournament, Monday evening, Jan. 3, 
fell and injured his ankle. The injury is 
not serious, but will keep Mr. Nichols con- 
fined to his home for several days. 


Rev. Harriet E. Druley gave three 
‘Christmas readings to as many Milford, 
Ohio, organizations during the Christmas 
season—to the Garden Club, the Kiwanis 
at a ladies’ night dinner meeting, and the 
Epworth League. A conflict of dates 
prevented her from giving a fourth read- 
ing. 


Massachusetts 


Chelsea.—Rev. E. Hartwell Daley, pas- 
tor. George A. Upton and Stanley Rawson 
joined with the pastor of the Chelsea 
church on the last Sunday of November 
for a candlelight service which empha- 
sized the three sides of the church’s pro- 
gram—the organizational, the social, and 
the spiritual. On the first Sunday in De- 
ecember Rev. Charles Emmons was in 
Chelsea for an evening communion service. 
On Dec. 12 the people had the privilege of 
hearing Dr. Etz in an evening sermon. 
The special Christmas services were well 
attended. On Christmas Sunday the 
church was beautifully decorated by the 
ladies. The sermon was omitted and in 
its place the pastor read Henry Van Dyke’s 
“Other Wise Man.” The choir sang 
carols from the balcony before the service. 
On Christmas eve a large number turned 
out for a brief candlelight service. Carols 
were sung and a Christmas story was used. 
Following the service a large group visited 
the shut-ins and sang Christmas carols. 
The various organizations held individual 
parties and the entire parish joined for a 
tree and games on the Wednesday before 
Christmas. 

Lowell, First.—Rev. O. Herbert McKen- 
ney, pastor. The new chapel, where ser- 
vices are now being held, was made pos- 


and Interests 


sible by the untiring efforts of the men of 
the church. On Dee. 1, the Caleb Fisher 
Club presented a play entitled ‘“‘The First 
Day of School” before an audience of 125. 
The club meets twice a month at the 
homes of its members, and on Dec. 15 
they held their annual Christmas party 
at the home of the president, Mr. Joseph 
Hardman. The Women’s Alliance held 
their monthly meeting at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Inez Vickery; and the 
Ladies’ Missionary Association met with 
Mrs. Fred Jenness. The young men of the 
church have formed a basketball team and 
have entered the Senior Inter-Sunday 
School Basketball League at the Lowell 
Y. M. C. A. Their schedule includes a 
game every Tuesday night, starting Jan. 4. 
On every Sunday, following the church 
service, these young men gather for a 
class discussion led by Mark Adams. On 
Dec. 18, the minister spoke at the District 
Leaders’ Conference conducted by the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island State 
Y. P. C. U. at the Lawrence Universalist 
church. Members of the Caleb Fisher 
Club decorated the church in Christmas 
greens for the holiday period. The many 
beautiful flowers, which added to these 
decorations, were in memory of the friends 
of the church, and they were distributed 
to the shut-ins as a Christmas greeting. 
On Dec. 22, the minister conducted a 
Christmas candlelight service, assisted by 
the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins of Orange. 
Communion was observed. 

Roxbury.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., acting pastor. On Jan. 2 the pastor 
spoke on “‘Re-thinking at the New Year,” 
with a christening, reception of new mem- 
bers and communion service. On Jan. 11, 
the Samaritan Society will give a calendar 
supper at 6.15. The annual parish meeting 
will be held on Jan. 21, at 7.45. The church 
school meets each Sunday at 12.15, in- 
cluding the pastor’s class, ‘“The Crusad- 
ers.” The Boy Scouts meet each Friday 
at 7.80. The average attendance for De- 
cember was larger than for any corre- 
sponding month in recent years, with 
larger offerings. A fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion is everywhere evident. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George KE. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. In November a 
successful Pop Concert was held in the 
parish house. Mrs. Walter E. Farnham 
was general chairman, assisted by the 
members of the parish committee, Frank S. 
Howard, chairman, Mrs. Bettie L. Dur- 
gin, Mrs. Louis H. Smith, Walter A. Robie, 
Arthur S. Waldron and William P. Clerk. 
George Wheeler, staff artist of W. N. 
A. C., tenor soloist, Mark Dickey, accom- 
panist, and the Gleason Symphony En- 
semble, presented the program. The 
Men’s Club opened the season with a supper 
served by a committee from the Church 


Aid, followed by an entertainment. On 
Oct. 31, the laymen of the parish conducted 
the service, an annual event. Rev. Hazel 
Kirk, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson and Mrs. 
Gertrude Elsner have been speakers at 
various sessions of the Mission Department. 
At the October meeting Mrs. R. Y. Gif- 
ford was given a basket of flowers con- 
taining a Life Membership in the W. N. 
M. A., in recognition of thirty years of ser- 
vice as treasurer. An old-fashioned so- 
ciable was enjoyed Nov. 9. On a very 
rainy Sunday night in November about 
one hundred members of the Middlesex 
League met with the Y. P. C. U. for a 
business meeting and social, later adjourn- 
ing to the church auditorium to listen to 
an address by Dr. Leighton. Loyalty 
Sunday brought out a large congregation. 
Eight members attended the District 
Rally of Universalist Churches at the 
Roxbury church, including Dr. and Mrs. 
Leighton, and nine attended the supper 
and sale at the Charlestown church on one 
of the rainiest nights of the year. There 
was also a good delegation from this 
church at the testimonial dinner for Dr. 
Etz. Mrs. Perley H. Knight was the gen- 
eral chairman of a two-day fair styled 
“Fir Tree Lodge.”’ Supper was served both 
nights, the chicken-pie one bringing a 
capacity attendance. For the Christmas 
Sunday service the chancel was adorned 
with Christmas trees hung with silver, 
poinsettias and Christmas greens. A fine 
musical program was rendered by the 
vested choir, assisted by Luigi Cignarelli, 
’cellist, under the direction of Mark 
Dickey. Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Blanchard 
presented their baby daughter for bap- 
tism, and Mr. Dickey rendered ‘‘Medita- 
tion,’’ one of his own compositions, as the 
offertory selection. In the evening a 
candlelighting service was held. The 
choir was assisted by George O. Nelson, 
Jr., trumpeter. Carols were sung, and the 
story of “The Four Shepherds’ was read 
by Dr. Leighton, followed by the ceremony 
of lighting the candles. Each one had 
been given a small candle on entering the 
church. At a certain sign the ushers 
marched to the chancel to light their 
candles from the lighted one held by Dr. 
Leighton. Then they lighted the candle 
of those sitting at the end of the pew, who 
lighted the one beside him, continuing 
until all were lighted. The closing hymn 
was sung by this light. The church school 
held a Christmas party and tree Dec. 
23 in the parish house, when.Santa Claus 
had a gift for everyone. On Christmas 
eve twenty-four young people of the Y. P. 
C. U. sang carols to the sick and shut-ins, 
ending at the manse where the minister 
and his wife served refreshments. 
Taunton.—Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, pastor. 
The Ladies’ Auxiliary served a turkey 
dinner on Dee. 16 to some fifty people. 


In the afternoon a Christmas tree loaded 
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with gifts was enjoyed by the members. 
Miss Kirk told of what happens in Japan 
at Christmas and New Year’s. Carols 
were sung and gifts distributed. The pas- 
tor was generously remembered. On Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 20, twenty Taunton 
people, with their minister, made a pil- 
grimage of good cheer to the Doolittle 
Home at Foxboro. Carols were sung by 
all present. Trombone solos by George 
Tickell, Jr., trumpet solos by Miss Alice 
Macomber, and duets by the two young 
artists, solos by Ralph Lincoln and the 
reading of selections from the ‘Other 
Wise Man” by Miss Kirk, made a pro- 
gram much enjoyed by the Doolittle Home 
family. Refreshments brought by the 
Taunton friends of sandwiches, cakes and 
coffee were enjoyed by all present and 
there was a bag of candy at the place of 
each resident of the Home. A large, beau- 
tifully decorated fruit cake made by Mrs. 
Parker Mosher, who had charge of the 
whole affair, was particularly enjoyed. 
The attendance on Christmas Sunday, 
while not large for some churches, was 
double what the recent congregations had 
been. On Monday evening, Dec. 27, the 
church school had its Christmas party, to 
which the mothers and fathers of the 
children were invited. Besides the carol 
singing four members of the school pre- 
sented a little Christmas playlet written by 
the pastor. The Christmas tree provided 
gifts and candy for the members of the 
school, and ice cream and cookies were 
served to members and guests. Taunton is 
courageously planning to carry on its ser- 
vices and hopes Rev. Hazel I. Kirk may 
find it possible to continue as pastor. 

Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. On Dee. 12 Mr. Soule, whose last 
pastorate was on the Canton, Me., circuit, 
was called to the pastorate to succeed Rev. 
E. V. Stevens, and began his work the 
first Sunday in January. On Dec. 19 the 
church and church school united in a 
“White Gifts’ service, when the speaker 
was Miss Susan M. Andrews. On Dec. 26 
a memorial service for Mr. Stevens was 
held, with Dr. Leroy W. Coons as the 
speaker. The annual church school Christ- 
mas party was held with Louis F. Putnam 
in the role of Santa Claus. Each year for 
the past fifty-five years Mr. Putnam has 
brought much enjoyment to this holiday. 
Mr. Putnam until a few years ago was an 
official of the People’s National Bank of 
Marlboro. Although troubled with fail- 
ing eyesight, he uses his typewriter, and 
when he hears of anyone who is sick among 
the parishioners or other friends, he sends 
a bit of verse to cheer them up. Plans 
are being made for the observance of En- 
listment Month and for co-operation with 
the churches of the city in the mid-week 
Lenten services, which have been carried 
on together for several years. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. In 1937 forty-three 


new members were received. There were 
nineteen christenings, and nineteen church 
weddings. The pastor made 748 calls in 
homes during the year. The Easter offer- 
ing was $1,383.52 and the Christmas 
offering $1,125.70. The records are the 
best since Mr. Greenway began his pas- 
torate in 1929. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 


pastor. The Christmas season was a very 
happy one for this church. Through the 
generosity of friends and Mission Circles 
in the North very substantial quantities 
of clothing, shoes and other necessary 
things were distributed to needy families. 
The local Mission Circle gave five large 
baskets of food to as many families, and 
three other baskets of food and clothing 
were given by individuals. A very large 
Christmas offering was received and a 
Sunday school tree and party enjoyed by 
the younger people. The minister has 
been making daily broadcasts over the local 
station at 10.15 a. m. during the last quar- 
ter of 1937 and these will be continued 
throughout the coming year. Also ar- 
rangements are being made for a special 
wire into the church auditorium that will 
make possible the broadcasting of the 
Sunday morning services. This will be 
greatly appreciated by members of this 
church living at too great a distance to 
make regular attendance possible. The 
new bulletin board made possible through 
gifts from the Circles and from many in- 
dividuals in the North has been placed in 
front of the church, and is attracting much 
favorable comment. 


Ohio 

Southwestern Circuit.—Rev. George H. 
Wood, pastor. Eldorado is looking for- 
ward to entertaining the State Convention 
in the redecorated church June 19-22. 
Miss Harriet Yates’ visit to the church 
school was very helpful, and now the pri- 
mary and older church school groups hold 
separate worship sessions. Appropriate 
Christmas observances were held in which 
the people and children participated. A 
lighted tree was maintained in the church 
and on one evening a gift exchange was en- 
joyed by the women of the Missionary 
Association. The church at Eaton, togeth- 
er with the other churches of the Circuit, 
sent a sizable box of toys and clothing 
to Friendly House. A church school 
and worship services are maintained 
here. The W. U. M. A. group at Miami 
City filled Christmas stockings for the 
Clara Barton Camp. Worship services 
and W. U. M. A. meetings are held 
monthly. A Christmas party with a play, 
“Rediscovering the True Spirit of Christ- 
mass,” was held at the New Madison 
church with about one hundred in at- 
tendance. Plans are already under way 
for an Easter supper and bazaar, the first 
in many years, to be held by the Ladies’ 
Social Union. Mrs. Wood, who had been 


confined to her bed at the parsonage for 
five weeks Jan. 10, is improving slowly 
from her illness and operation. 

* 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Rolland Emerson Wolfe is professor 
of Old Testament Literature at Tufts 
College. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City. 

Victor S. Yarros of Chicago is a writer 
and lecturer. 

William Rice is a student in Tufts Col- 
lege School of Religion. 

Rev. James W. McKnight is minister 
of the Federated Church in Avon, Ill. 

Henry Beckett is a reporter for The New 
York Post. 

Arthur B. Green is a member of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) of Needham, Mass. 


oa * 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 89) 


ample, as the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs and the Protestant Episcopal Church 
have determined to do something about it. 

But transcending the value of all adult 
guidance is the heartening fact that youth 
itself is doing something, that youth recog- 
nizes the menace for what it is, and has 
vowed to rout its insidious foe. 

Given leadership from health authorities 
and from their representatives, the youth 
of America is ready to goalong way. They 
want information, they want effective 
treatment and control. If they could 
speak with one voice, youth would prob- 
ably say, ‘‘It should have been done long 
ago.” 

The foregoing article from the American 
Social Hygiene Association, 50 West 50th. 
Street, New York City, received the 
hearty endorsement of the National Y. P. 
C. U., and we hope that ministers and 
leaders of young people’s groups through- 
cut the denomination will be interested in 
joining forces with the other organiza- 
tions which are sponsoring National Social 
Hygiene Day on Feb. 2. Much interest- 
ing and valuable material may be secured 
from the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation upon request, and pamphlets may 
also be secured from the National Y. P. 
C. U. headquarters. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST RALLY — SALEM, 
MASS.— JANUARY 16 


Everything indicates that the Salem 
Church will be completely filled at the 
second of the rallies to be addressed by the 
Hon. Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Providence, 
R.I., on Sunday evening, Jan. 16. The 
program as planned for Salem will begin 
at 7.15 p. m., with a fifteen minute organ 
recital. The service will follow at 7.30- 
Roger A. Poor, as chairman for the dis- 
trict, has done an excellent piece of pub- 
licity work. 
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The churches which unite for this dis- 
trict rally are the following: Beverly, 
Danvers, Essex, Gloucester, Annisquam, 
West Gloucester, Lynn, Marblehead, 
Peabody, Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Salem, 
Saugus, Swampscott, and Wakefield, fif- 
teen in all. 

The third of the series of six such meet- 
ings will be held in the church in Attle- 
boro on Sunday evening, Jan. 30. 


* a 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1938 
PROCES LET IVASS og Re) Aired dha ceskulgi ss ty 
ROX DUEVs MASS yee Sires ASitiontell eee 10 
Christianity: NA&Oss shee aera. 1 
momar Chapels Ne GC... ee... 2 
(LNG iCT NE: 2 5 So a a 30 
ae BT 
CHRISTENINGS 


North Hatley, Que.,7. Roxbury, Mass., 
2. Total, 9. 


* * 


“Pp. R.”? PLUS — 


Members of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton, Mass., at their meeting December 8, 
voted for members of the Cincinnati, 
Ohio, City Council, and chose Herbert 
Hoover, Owen D. Young, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., Norman Thomas and Arthur 
H. Vandenburg. Their voting was a 
demonstration of proportional representa- 
tion, conducted under direction of Lewis 
J. Johnson, professor emeritus of civil 
engineering in Harvard University, the 
speaker of the evening, and one of the na- 
tion’s foremost proponents of, as the title 
of his address puts it, “The Cincinnati 
Plan: Introducing Democracy into City 
Government.” 

Professor Johnson emphasized two es- 
sential features of the Cincinnati plan: 
council control, under the people, of the 
purse, policy and administration of the city; 
and ‘‘means for regularly securing a coun- 
cil fit for that high dignity and servicea- 
bility’ through the Hare plan of voting, 
commonly known as P. R. (proportional 
representation). The council consists of 
nine members, elected at large for two-year, 
nonoverlapping terms. From its own num- 
ber it chooses the mayor, who is the official 
head of the city and its own presiding of- 
ficer; and from anywhere in the country it 
elects a city manager, chief executive 
officer of the city, holding office at the 
pleasure of the council, but making his 
appointments under civil service, untram- 
meled in so doing by the mayor or other 
members of the council. 

The superiority of the P. R. single trans- 
ferable vote, Professor Johnson explained, 
lies in the fact that this system ‘‘automati- 
cally accords to each considerable group 
of like-minded voters representation, not 
only of its own free choice, but in number 
closely proportioned to its own numerical 
size.” Under this method, votes are not 
wasted. 


Because the voting is the feature of the 
Cincinnati Plan that needs explanation, 
most of the time was taken up with test 
voting by the Club members, and the 
tabulation of the choices. Each one in- 
dicated his first, second, third choice and 
so on among as many candidates as he 
wished to vote on, there being ten names in 
all, with five to be chosen. On the first 
tabulation Herbert Hoover received many 
more first choices than were necessary to 
his election, as each candidate had to re- 
ceive only twenty-one votes for election. 
Then, from the extra ballots containing 
“firsts” for Hoover, other candidates re- 
ceived the benefit of second choices. This 
process was carried on until five candidates 
had each gained twenty-one votes, even 
sixth choices being called upon before the 
tabulation ended. A total of 121 voters 
turned in ballots; of these ninety-six saw 
their first choices elected and none failed 
to see any of their higher choices win. 

Ninety or ninety-five percent of voters 
in Cincinnati had some of their several 
choices elected, and around seventy per- 
cent saw their first choices elected, Pro- 
fessor Johnson said, contrasting this result 
with five council elections in Boston in 
which, out of 110 councilmen chosen, sixty- 
six received a minority of the votes. Pro- 
fessor Johnson was besieged with questions 
and many stayed for long after adjourn- 
ment to discuss the subject with him. 

Representative Rufus H. Bond of Med- 
ford, Mass., sponsor of Massachusetts 
House Bill 233 for Plan E, the Cincinnati 
plan, and Chandler W. Johnson, the 
speaker’s son, were guests of the meeting. 
President Leverett Saltonstall presided. 


* * 


GIFT FOR KAGAWA 


A Christmas gift of $1,000 has been sent 
to Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan to con- 
tinue his work of Christian love and broth- 
erhood amongst his own people. This 
money was sent from American friends as 
a result of an appeal made by the Church 
Committee on Co-operatives of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and sent to a list 
of people in America interested in Dr. 
Kagawa when he was here in America 
some two years ago. 

There probably has never been a time 
when Dr. Kagawa was more in need of a 
practical demonstration of friendship than 
the present. This friendship should rise 
above the bitterness and suspicion that 
have afflicted so many minds because of 
Japan’s aggression in China. The almost 
immediate response to the request for 
funds to help Dr. Kagawa in his work, 
from over 350 people in America, is evi- 
dence of the great admiration and respect 
they have for the Japanese apostle of love, 
and that the ties of Christianity are much 
stronger than the suspicion of a warring 
world. 

Weare glad to say that there is a balance 
of over $100 still in the bank and promises 
of more funds have been received. The 


committee hopes that other friends, not 
reached by the original appeal, will wish 
to make their contribution to this fund. 
The names of the people so contributing 
are sent to Dr. Kagawa, so that he will 
know who his real Christian brethren,. 
here in America, are. 

Checks or money orders can be made out 
to the Kagawa Christmas Fund and sent 
to Rey. J. Henry Carpenter, 285 Scher-- 
merhorn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., who is 
treasurer of the fund, or to the Church 
Committee on Co-operatives of the Fed- 
eral Council, 297 Fourth Ave., New York. 
City, N. Y. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill 11 a. m. every Sunday. Dr:. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 10.15a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service: 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 3.45 p. m. every Friday. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 


* * 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Jan. 23—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 183—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica,. 
Nie 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York: 
City. 

March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, 
INeGy ss 

March 27—Rev. 
haven, N. Y. 

April 10—Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York: 
City. 

May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 

May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn,. 
N. Y. 


Jamaica,. 


J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
10.45 o’clock at 16 Beacon Street 


Jan. 17. Prof. Philip A. Guiles, Andover Newton 
Theological Seminary. ‘Pastoral Counseling.” 

Jan. 24. Prof. Rolland S. Wolfe, Tufts School of 
Religion. ‘‘The Message of the Prophets to the- 
Modern Day.” 

Jan. 31. Dean Vaughan’ Dabney, Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary. ‘‘Preaching in Lent.” 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL 


Jan. 18-21: Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, St. James” 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. 

Jan. 25-28: Dr. James Gordon Gilkey, South Con- 
gregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

Feb. 1-4: Dr. Richard Roberts, Sherbourne Church,. 
Toronto, Canada. 

Feb. 8-11: Dr. John H. Lathrop, Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Feb. 15-18: Dr. W. Russell Bowie, Grace Church, 
New York City. 

Feb. 23-25: Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. ‘ 

March 1, 3 and 4: Dr. Owen W. Eames, Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Mass. 

March 2: Dr. Palfrey Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

March 8-11: Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. 

March 15-18: Rev. Walton E. Cole, First Unitarian 
Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

March 22-25: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 

March 29-April 1: Dr. Sidney Lovett, Chaplain, 


Yale University. 
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April 5-8: Rev. D. Elton Trueblood, Chaplain, 
Leland Stanford University, California. 

April 11-15 inclusive, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, of 
King’s Chapel. 

Vesper services at 5 p. m. every day during Holy 
Week except Saturday. 

April 20-22: Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, First Uni- 
tarian Church of Philadelphia. 

April 26-29: Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, 
Church, New York City. 

* * 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Arthur M. Soule to Massa- 
chusetts. 


Christ 


Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
‘ae 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Dual fellowship has been granted to Rev. David 
Crockett, Congregationalist. License issued under 
date of Jan. 5, 1938. * 

T. Horsfield, Secretary. 
* 
WOMEN'S ALLIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Boston and 
vicinity will meet at Bethany Union, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston, on Jan. 21, at 11 a. m. 

Make luncheon reservations. 

B. B. Wiley, Secretary. 
* * 
CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the California 
Universalist Convention will convene in the church 
study at the Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
on Monday, Jan. 24, 1938, at 10 a. m. for the fel- 
lowshiping of the Rev. Horton Colbert, and for the 
examination of Mr. Rol Benner “as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.”’ 

Percy T. Smith, Secretary. 
* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Letter of license (for one year) granted to Arthur 
R. Graham. 

Letters of transfer granted to Rev. Howard B. 
Gilman and to Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., to 
New York. 

Noted acceptance by Rhode Island on Nov 1 of 
transfer of Rev. Henry H. Schooley. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

December 28, 1937. 

* * 
NOTICE 


The following positions will be open at Murray 
‘Grove House this summer: Hotel clerk; house- 
keeper; waitresses (2); chambermaid; assistant in 
kitchen; bus boy; dishwasher (often has been a college 
boy). Each of these jobs will run from July 27 to 


PULPIT GOWNS 
and 
CHOIR GOWNS 


MAY BE PURCHASED 


from the 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


For Catalogues and Price Lists write us 


at 


16 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Subscribe for 3 


The Christian Leader 


Sept. 5, and a fair salary, based on responsibility. is 
paid to each. We prefer to use our own people from 
as many parishes as possible, and reserve simply the 
right to select on a basis of capability. If you are 
interested in any of these positions, or know of some 
one who would be, send full information to the chair- 
man of the House Committee, Walter Gabell, Jr., 
6316 Fairhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
x * 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Doolittle Universalist Home for Aged Persons 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist - 


Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass., will 
be held at Foxboro on Jan. 26, 1938, at 1.45 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore. the meeting will be the presentation of reports 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished— No liquor sold 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


and the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
The present condition of the Home and its prospects 
for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


College of Letters and Science 
Theological School 
Brooklyn Law School 


T UsbaLad 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


CO: LD sBGee 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions »» + Progressive 


curriculum y»* Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women fot 
the ministry of a new day » «+ College founded by Universalists .+» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate Studies, Charles Gott, A.M., Ph.D. Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 


Appointees to the consular service were 
expected to be able to speak the languages 
of the countries to which they were re- 
spectively accredited. When a certain 
enterprising chap was considered for a con- 
. sular post in China, he was asked: 

“Are you aware that appointment of a 

consul is hardly ever recommended unless 
he speaks the language of the country to 
which he desires to go? Now I suppose 
you do not speak Chinese?”’ 
Whereupon the candidate grinned broad- 
Ive.” 
“Tf,”’ he said, ‘‘you will ask me a ques- 
tion in Chinese, I shall be happy to answer 
it.” 

He got the appointment.—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* * 

Bill Robinson, at the opening of the 
Cotton Club, explained why he wouldn’t 
fly from Hollywood. 

He said he’d heard the old fatalistic line 
-——“Go ahead and fly. When your num- 
ber’s up, your number’s up.” 

“But,” said Bill, “suppose the pilot’s 
number is up, and there’s Bill Robinson 
sittin’ right behind him.’—John Chapman 
in New York Daily News. 

2s 

Salesman: ‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
have here a famous flexible comb that will 
stand any kind of treatment. You can 
bend it double, you can hit it with a ham- 
mer, you can twist it, you—”’ 

Interested Listener: “Can you comb 
your hair with it?”—Farm and Ranch. 

* * 

Two women were discussing a mutual 
acquaintance. “She has a very magnetic 
personality,’ said one. 

“She ought to have,” said the other; 
“everything she has is charged.”—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

“Dear, I’ve got something I want to talk 
to you about.” 

“Good! Usually you want to talk to 
me about something you haven’t got.”— 
Cokesbury Pi. 

* ok 

“The modern girl’s hair looks like a 
mop,” says a writer. But she doesn’t 
worry; she probably doesn’t even know 
what a mop looks like— Hwmorist. 

Hoe i 

Before putting on her hat, the chic 
dresser will make sure it is her hat. If it 
has money in it, it’s her purse—H. V. 
Wade in Detroit News. 

* * 
_ The shortest perceptible unit of time is 
that between the traffic light’s change and 
the honk from the driver behind you.— 
Niagara Falls Review. 

* * 

“You shouldn’t ery over spilt milk.” 

“My friend, that remark originated 
when milk wasn’t ten cents a pint.”— 
Exchange. 
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Announcing... 


A New Series of 


cAbsentee Cards 


for Church Schools 


Young People 


Artistically Designed 


Illustrations in Color 


cA (ard for Every Age 


$1.25 per hundred 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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20th Century Religion 


Depends upon 


20th Century Religious Education 


“Why should not science count religion an ally and not an enemy 
in developing human ethics to a high degree? In the co-operation of 
science, education and religion, there is hope for the future.” 


Dr. Edwin G. Conklin, 


President American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


The General Sunday School Association 


Provides forward-looking leadership in religious 
education for the whole church. 

Promotes towth in Christian character, in moral 
and spiritual development. 

Basle attitudes which are spiritual foundations 


for a better social order. 


The General Sunday School Association 
Looks to YOU to help carry on its program. 


We need 290 people who will give $5.00 each 
1,000 people who will give $1.00 each 


Enclosed is my contribution 
Name 


Street EC iy 


Send checks to 
THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


